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BALANCING  THE  BUDGET: 
WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1996 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  the  Budget, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  1  p.m.,  in  Representa- 
tives Hall,  New  Hampshire  State  Capitol,  Concord,  NH,  Hon.  John 
R.  Kasich  (chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Bass,  Franks,  Hobson,  Hoke, 
Olver,  Shadegg,  and  Shays. 

Guest  Representative  present:  Hon.  Bill  Zeliff. 

Chairman  Kasich.  I'll  call  the  Budget  Committee  to  order.  Let 
me  just  have  you  all  understand  that  we  are  now  functioning  as 
a  committee,  so  we  won't  have  any  more  outbursts  of  enthusiasm 
because  that  wouldn't  be  proper  decorum,  particularly — double  that 
with,  you  know,  being  in  New  Hampshire  it  would  be  totally  inap- 
propriate. So,  I'd  ask  you  to  restrain  yourselves  through  the  pro- 
ceedings and  then  when  we  get  all  done  you  can  come  in  the  back 
and  tell  us  how  much  you  appreciated  us  being  here. 

We  like  being  here,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  are  very 
excited  to  be  here.  You  have  John  Shadegg,  from  Arizona,  on  my 
far  right,  always  on  my  far  right.  Bob  Franks,  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Chris  Shays,  from  the  State  of  Connecticut.  I  was 
going  to  point  out  that  you  can't  mention  Shays'  Connecticut  with- 
out mentioning  the  Huskies,  No.  4  ranked  in  the  country,  basket- 
ball team.  John  Olver,  the  democrat  from  Massachusetts.  This  is 
Dave  Hobson,  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  Next  to  Dave  is  Martin  Hoke, 
from  Cleveland,  OH.  Of  course,  on  the  far  left  is  Bill  Zeliff,  your 
own,  who  has  done  a  very  great  job. 

As  you  all  know,  just  to  take  a  second  to  recognize  Bill's  work 
in  terms  of  this  fiscal  boxing  match,  I  suppose,  that  we've  had 
going  for  the  last  10  years.  Bill,  as  you  know,  contributed  the  A- 
to-Z  bill,  which  was  the  effort  to  try  to  get  everything  cut.  Bill  said 
this  year  we'd  like  to  do  A-to-Z  again  so  we  can  make  sure  that 
things  will  be  cut.  I  said,  "Bill,  I  don't  think  that  that's  what  we're 
going  to  need."  I  think  we've  got  a  mind  to  do  all  of  this,  but  with- 
out his  work  and  putting  pressure  on,  I'm  not  sure  that  Washing- 
ton would  have  moved  as  far  as  it's  moved,  even  though  we  don't 
have  an  agreement  at  this  point.  There  is  a  total  change  in  atti- 
tude. So,  he  really  deserves  to  be  complimented. 

Then,  to  my  left  is  Charlie  Bass.  I  will  tell  you,  the  only  reason 
why  the  Budget  Committee  is  in  New  Hampshire  today  is  because 
of  Charlie  Bass.  He  has  been  a  great  member  of  the  committee  and 
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has  had  dogged  determination  to  do  the  right  thing  and  dogged  de- 
termination to  get  us  to  New  Hampshire  so  we  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  all  of  you. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  today.  What  we  want  to  do — this 
is,  I  guess — I  think  the  sixth  hearing  that  we  have  had  across  the 
country.  We've  had  one  in  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Arizona  and  we've 
had  a  couple  of  other  States.  We're  excited  to  be  here  today,  be- 
cause the  purpose  of  this  is  to  allow  you,  the  citizens,  to  be  able 
to  come  and  talk  to  us  about  what  you  think.  I  think  a  lot  of  you 
have  been  showing  up  to  a  lot  of  meetings,  listening  to  people  tell 
you  what  they  think.  The  purpose  today  is  for  us  to  listen  to  what 
you  think,  I  would  consider  this  State  to  be  a  sophisticated  audi- 
ence because  you  are — I  guess  it  isn't  unusual  for  you  to  have  a 
Presidential  candidate  sleeping  upstairs,  I  guess,  and  they  pay  you 
to  do  it.  So,  you've  been  very  well  aware  of  the  issues  that  are  out 
there.  So,  we  really  want  to  hear  from  you, 

I  will  tell  you  that  there  has  been  a  dramatic  change  in  attitude 
in  our  Nation's  Capital.  Whether  we  reach  agreement  on  the  fun- 
damental changes  that  we  think  are  important  at  this  point,  is  in 
some  respects  secondary  to  the  change  in  attitude.  I  would  just 
refer  you  to  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  the  other  night 
when  he  said  that  the  era  of  big  government  is  over.  So,  we  have 
a  seed  change.  I  must  tell  you,  for  those  of  us  who  were  loggers, 
many  times  we  don't  see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees.  When  you 
get  out  of  Washington  and  out  of  that  rarified  air  you  escape  that 
disease,  that  beltway  disease,  and  it  really  does  exist,  and  you  get 
a  chance  to  get  out  here  where  real  people  who  pay  bills  and  try 
to  raise  families  and  try  to  maintain  their  communities,  you  really 
get  a  sense  that  in  looking  back  into  that  city,  that  city  is  not  going 
to  be  the  same  again  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  think  it's  because  of 
the  public.  The  public  has  demanded  this. 

But  now,  we  really  want  you  to  get  up  and  we're  going  to  give 
you  a  chance  to  come  and — the  time,  you'll  be  on  a  clock.  I  think 
the  time  will  be  limited  to  3  minutes  for  each  of  the  people  that 
have  been  chosen,  not  by  some  fixed  lottery  or  casino  game  here. 
We've  taken  people  who  we  think  have  given  us  the  most  construc- 
tive suggestions  as  to  how  to  proceed.  We'll  do  this  for  a  while, 
then  we're  going  to  be  just  like — in  honor  of  Phil  Donahue's  retire- 
ment, we're  going  to  come  with  the  roving  microphones  out  in  the 
crowd  and  let  you  all  speak.  We  have  a  lot  of  network  television 
here  today  and  they're  going  to  report  what  they  hear,  so  don't  take 
it  lightly.  Don't  be  political,  don't  try  to  make  friends.  This  is  a 
chance  for  you  to  send  a  message  to  the  Capital,  not  from  some- 
body who's  running  for  some  higher  office,  but  all  a  group  of  peo- 
ple— we're  really  the  tip  of  the  spear  in  terms  of  the  effort  of 
change. 

It  all  starts  with  us  and,  frankly,  it  all  ends  with  us.  So,  we  want 
to  know  what  you  think,  and  we  will  get  to  you  in  a  moment.  At 
this  point  I'd  like  to  recognize  Mr.  Olver  for  any  comments  he'd  like 
to  make. 

Mr.  Olver.  My  first  comment  would  be  that  I  thought  maybe  I'd 
never  get  a  chance  to  speak  if  my  good  friend,  the  Chairman,  con- 
tinued to  speak,  as  he  was  doing.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  group 
that's  here  might  be  pretty  similar  to  the  House  of  Representatives 


in  New  Hampshire.  Is  that  not  about  so?  This  chamber,  you  have 
somewhere  over  400  when  you  are  all — when  all  of  the  representa- 
tives are  gathered.  So,  it  could  probably  be  rather  similar  to  that. 
So,  I  hope  we  are  going  to  hear  in  a  very  representative  way  from 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 

John  Kasich  had  mentioned  that  I  was  the  only  one  that — he 
identified  as  a  Democrat,  and  I'm  the  only  one  who  is  a  Democrat 
here.  I'm  from  Massachusetts,  and  I  have  commented  that  one 
Democrat  is  about  equal  to  eight  Republicans  anyway.  I've  been 
told  if  I'm  not  very  nice  they'll  gang  up  on  me  afterwards.  I  would 
point  out  that  even  though  Chris  Shays,  on  my  right,  comes  from 
Connecticut,  that  the  minutemen  in  Massachusetts  are  No.  1  in  the 
country  at  the  moment.  We  don't  have  to  apologize  for  No.  4  or 
anything  like  that  along  the  way. 

I  do  want  to  commend  Charlie  Bass  and  Bill  Zeliff  for  bringing 
us  here.  This  is  in  Charlie's  district,  and  he,  of  course,  is  primarily 
responsible.  But,  this  probably  is  the  largest  number  of  Members 
of  the  Congress,  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
you've  seen  in  New  Hampshire  at  any  time  since  probably  200 
years  ago,  when  I  think  New  Hampshire  had  probably  close  to  nine 
Members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  that  time.  You  get  to 
see  Presidents,  would-be  Presidents  in  great  numbers,  but  this  is 
a  day  for  you  to  tell  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  what 
you  would  like  us  to  know.  That's  all  I  want  to  say. 

Chairman  Kasich.  I'd  like  to  recognize  Mr.  Bass  for  the  purposes 
of,  one,  the  recognition  here  from  the  mayor  of  Concord. 

Mr.  Bass.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  also  like  to  recognize 
the  mayor  from  Manchester,  Ray  Wieczorek.  I'd  also  like  to  recog- 
nize, at  this  time.  State  Senator  Sylvia  Larsen,  who  has  a  message 
from  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Concord. 

Ms.  Larsen.  Good  afternoon,  Chairman  Kasich,  Congressman 
Bass,  members  of  the  committee,  Congressman  Zeliff.  On  behalf  of 
the  city  of  Concord  and  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  I'd  like  to 
welcome  you  to  the  city  of  Concord.  As  New  Hampshire's  capital, 
we  are  honored  you  chose  to  bring  this  hearing  on  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  to  our  city  in  the  great  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

It  is  clearly  the  most  important  debate  facing  our  Nation  as  we 
approach  the  21st  century.  Whether  you're  balancing  a  household 
budget,  a  city.  State  budget  or  a  national  budget,  the  art  of  budget 
writing  is  in  setting  priorities  and  then  deciding  spending  levels. 
To  succeed,  you  as  budget  writers,  need  to  look  beyond  the  num- 
bers to  the  effect  your  budget  will  have  on  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, our  State  and  local  government  costs  and  our  future. 

You  must  also  bring  to  the  table  compassion  and  long  range 
thinking,  for  sometimes  short-term  fixes  have  long-term  costs.  By 
traveling  to  Concord  you  have  shown  a  willingness  to  hear  how  the 
Federal  budget  affects  everyday  citizens.  Having  come  this  far,  I 
know  you  will  listen  closely.  They  say  that  politics  is  the  art  of 
compromise.  The  time  has  come  to  put  aside  partisan  politics,  to 
work  together  for  the  passage  of  a  responsible  Federal  budget. 

New  Hampshire  is  honored  to  be  asked  to  participate  in  this  dis- 
cussion. We  thank  you,  and  particularly  Congressman  Bass,  for 
providing  us  an  opportunity  to  play  a  role  in  this  important  proc- 
ess.   On   behalf  of  the   people   of  Concord   and   their   neighbors 


throughout  this  great  State,  I  welcome  you  to  our  city  and  wish  you 
an  informative  and  productive  day.  Thanks  for  being  here. 

Chairman  Kasich.  I'd  like  these  following  seven  people  to  come 
forward:  Frank  Vincequra,  Jackie  Mike,  Dennis  Gallium,  Dennis 
Hamel,  John  Lombard,  Lisa  Lyons,  and  Howard  Wilson.  We'll  start 
with  Frank. 

The  way  this  works  here  is  we've  got  this  really  cool  lighting  sys- 
tem, the  only  thing  we  brought  from  Washington  that's  fun.  What 
we'll  do  is  turn  it  on  and  you'll  have  3  minutes  to  speak  and  then 
at  the  end  of  it  you  will  have  to  be  quiet  because  I  have  the  gavel; 
that's  the  way  it  works.  Frank. 

Mr.  Vincequra.  My  name  is  Frank  Vincequra.  I'm  from  Concord, 
NH.  I  think  Washington  should  realize  that  the  fuel  assistance 
needs  to  keep  on  for  people  who  have  less  income  and  can't  afford 
to  pay  for  their  own  assistance  out  of  their  own  pocket.  And,  for 
home  care  for  the  elderly  who  can't  get  out  and  do  things  for  them- 
selves. They  need  home  care  in  their  own  homes.  They  can't  afford 
to  go  to  a  nursing  home,  who  can't  afford  health  care.  This  is  a 
very  important  issue  because  some  day,  other  people  are  going  to 
get  older  and  they're  going  to  need  help.  Also,  for  programs  for  peo- 
ple with  disability  who  didn't  get  enough  education,  who  need 
training  in  the  community  with  jobs  and  helping  them  to  get  a  job. 
Helping  them  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  to  get  the  right  train- 
ing in  the  community  because  they  did  not  get  enough  training 
when  they  were  in  an  institution  at  Laconia  State  School,  and  this 
is  important.  Because,  if  we  don't  have  staff  working  with  us,  we're 
not  going  to  learn  a  thing,  and  this  is  important  because  we  need 
the  services  and  the  elderly  need  the  services.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you.  Questions  for  the  witness?  Frank, 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  Dennis  Callium. 

Mr.  Callium,  I'm  sure  this  room  is  filled  with  people  who  know 
more  about  the  details  of  the  budget  than  I  do,  so  I'll  be  very  brief. 
First  of  all,  as  a  senior  citizen,  I  want  to  let  you  know  that  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  means  testing  Social  Security  pajnnents. 

Let  me  suggest  that  pajrments  to  the  most  affluent  should  be 
roughly  equal  to  the  annuity  they  could  have  bought  from  private 
insurance  companies  with  the  Social  Security  taxes  they  paid  dur- 
ing their  working  life.  Emphasizing  this  feature  would  counteract 
a  very  common  misconception  that  Social  Security  payments  at  the 
current  levels  have  been  earned  by  the  recipients. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  say  that  I  would  be  appalled  if  any  cuts  were 
enacted  before  the  budget  is  balanced  and  the  accumulated  debt  is 
significantly  reduced.  In  agreement  with  practically  all  well-in- 
formed voters,  I  consider  this  a  blindside  argument  claiming  that 
reductions  in  tax  rates  can  lead  to  increased  revenues  completely 
discredited  by  the  experience  of  the  1980's. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  I'm  a  member  of  the  Concord 
Coalition,  and  I  think  everything  I  said  is  part  of  the  Concord  Coa- 
lition's agenda.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  KASICH.  Thank  you,  sir.  Questions  for  Mr.  Callium? 
Mr.  Hoke. 

Mr.  Hoke.  I  was  at  a  high  school  on  Monday  and  I  was  in 
Olmstead  Falls,  OH — I  represent  Cleveland  and  northeastern  Ohio, 
and  I  asked  the  kids  there — they  were  seniors,  most  of  them  had 


had  summer  jobs.  They  knew  what  FICA  was  all  about.  I  asked 
how  many  of  them  believed  that  they  would  never  actually  person- 
ally see  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  deductions  that  they 
were  paying  when  they  retired.  I  would  say  about  85  percent  of 
them  raised  their  hands,  indicating  that  they  didn't  believe  they 
would  ever  see  Social  Security  benefits. 

I  wonder  if  you  or  the  Concord  Coalition  have  given  serious 
thought  to  how  a  real  genuine  annuity  pension  system  might  work, 
and  what  sort  of  transition  you  would  envision  in  getting  to  the 
kind  of  program  that  would  not  harm  people  that  are  currently  So- 
cial Security  recipients  or  those  that  have  paid  in  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  a  current  basis? 

Mr.  Callium.  Well,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  my  impression, 
my  knowledge,  that  people  get  far  more  than  what  they  paid  in  is 
based  on  the  past  rather  than  on  the  current  Social  Security  taxes 
and  the  future.  Now,  as  for  the  future,  quite  candidly,  I  think  that 
this  is  a  highly  technical  question  about  actuarial  calculations  and 
what  not,  that  I'm  frankly  not  knowledgeable  enough  to  deal  with. 

I  do  agree  with  you  that  people — my  son  doesn't  expect  to  get 
anything  out  of  the  Social  Security  system,  so  we  definitely  have 
a  problem  there.  I  will  have  to  say  that  what  I'm  suggesting  means 
testing  of  entitlements.  I'm  really  talking  about  the  present  bur- 
den, shall  we  say,  for  the  next  10,  15,  20  years  and  beyond  that, 
I  can't  comment. 

Mr.  Olver.  Dennis,  you  had  commented  about  that  you  are  in 
favor  of  having  no  tax  cut  until  there  is,  in  fact,  a  balanced  budget. 
Would  you  say  the  leadership  of  the  Concord  Coalition — Senator 
Rudman,  Senator  Warren  Rudman,  from  this  great  State  and  Sen- 
ator Paul  Tsongas  from  my  State,  are  they  in  unison  on  that  issue 
across  partisan  lines? 

Mr.  Gallium.  Speaking  for  myself,  I — it  was  my  perception  that 
they  were  a  little  weak  on  that  point  in  the  past.  But  right  now — 
I  think  I  just  got  something  from  the  Concord  Coalition  today 
where  this  is  the  second  item  that  they  addressed. 

Mr.  Olver.  So,  this  is  now  at  least  a  consensus  on  the  part  of 
the  Concord  Coalition? 

Mr.  Callium.  I  think  that  is  correct,  and  if  there  is  somebody 
here  from  the  Concord  Coalition  who  wants  to  affirm  that. 

Mr.  Olver.  I  would  just  comment  that  does — it  does  appear  to 
be  one  of  the  major  sticking  points  in  trying  to  reach  an  agreement. 
I  think  that  a  lot  of  savings  have  been  identified  by  both  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority.  And  while  there  are  sticking  points  on  prin- 
ciples in  a  variety  of  different  places,  those  numbers  could  be  re- 
solved and  we  could  get,  I  think,  a  balanced  budget  agreement 
pretty  quickly  if  it  were  not  for  the  issue  of  the  tax  cut  and  how 
large  that  is.  The  President,  in  fact,  is  for  somewhat  of  a  tax  cut. 
Most  of  my  party  say  tax  cut  after  the  budget  has  been  balanced. 

Mr.  Callium.  I  believe  that  is  the  present  unequivocal  position 
of  the  Concord  Coalition. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Is  the  Concord  Co- 
alition in  favor  of  tax  increases?  Isn't  that  included  in  their  plan, 
a  tax  increase  on  people? 

Mr.  Callium.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge — again  maybe  some- 
body  


Chairman  Kasich.  I  just  wondered  if  you — ^you're  not  sure  of 
that. 

Mr.  Gallium.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they  are  not  at  the 
present  time. 

Chairman  Kasich.  The  second  question  is,  if  the  Concord  Coali- 
tion is  against  tax  cuts,  they're  not  presuming  that  we  would  take 
the  tax  cut  money  that  we  would  give  primarily  to  young  families 
and  use  it  to  have  more  entitlement  spending,  would  they? 

Mr.  Callium.  I  don't  believe  so.  I  think  that 

Chairman  Kasich.  What  would  they  do  with  the  tax  cut  that's 
currently  proposed?  Would  they  balance  the  budget  quicker? 

Mr.  Callium.  Balance  the  budget  quicker.  Pay  down  the  deficit. 

Chairman  Kasich.  They  then  have — their  plan  would  balance 
the  budget  sooner  than  7  years  then? 

Mr.  Callium.  Well,  not  necessarily.  Frankly,  I  think  that  most 
of  the  present  proposals,  if  enacted,  probably  would  have  a  hell  of 
a  hard  time  getting  to  the  7-year  balanced  budget  objective.  But, 
that's  my  personal  opinion. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much. 

Mr.  Callium.  I  would  like  to  add  one  more  point  on  tax  in- 
creases. I  personally  would  suggest  that  an  increase  in  gasoline 
taxes  would  be  very  beneficial  in  both  raising  revenue  and  in 
achieving  other  objectives  that  we  are  well  familiar  with. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you.  We're  going  to  maintain  order 
here.  OK,  we're  now  going  to  hear  from  Jackie  Mike,  from  Ports- 
mouth. 

Ms.  Mike.  My  name  is  Jackie  Mike,  and  I  represent  Bettys 
Dream  of  Portsmouth,  which  is  housing  for  the  physically  chal- 
lenged, but  mentally  alert.  I'm  a  victim  of  domestic  violence,  and 
I've  been  incapacitated  because  of  it  for  the  last  18  years.  Medic- 
aid— we  have  a  big  part  about  Medicaid  because  Medicaid  pays  for 
our  PCA's,  our  personal  care  attendants,  that  take  care  of  us  and 
help  us  get  in  and  out  of  bed  and  get  dressed  and  ready  to  go  on 
a  daily  thing  every  day. 

There  are  24  residents  at  Betty's  Dream  and  it  would  cost  $1.4 
million  if  we  had  to  all  go  in  nursing  homes  because  we  didn't  have 
Medicaid  to  pay  for  our  workers  to  help  us.  Our  PCA's  get  paid 
through  Medicaid — from  Medicaid  through  grants  to  Independent 
Living  Foundation  and  Area  Homemakers,  Inc. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Jackie,  thank  you.  Do  we  have  any  questions 
for  Jackie?  Jackie,  if  I'm  to  understand  the  point  you're  making  is 
that  you  are  very  concerned 

Ms.  Mike.  That  it's  a  lot  more  cost-effective  to  have  Medicaid 
than  to  not  have  Medicaid. 

Chairman  Kasich.  You're  concerned  that  the  amount  of  dollars 
that  you're  currently  getting  to  assist  you 

Ms.  Mike.  No,  it  would  cost  the  country  a  lot  more  money  if  we 
didn't  have  Medicaid,  because  we  would  have  to  be  in  nursing 
homes. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Got  you.  So,  your  point  is  that  you  would  like 
to  see  a  system  designed  that  allows  you  to  continue  to  stay  out 
of  the  nursing  home? 

Ms.  Mike.  Yeah.  Also,  another  thing  that  I  wanted  to  bring  up 
was  the  fact  that  under  Medicaid,  once  you  turn  21  years  old,  you 


can't  go  to  the  dentist  and  get  a  cavity  fixed.  You  have  to  get  your 
tooth  pulled.  A  lot  of  doctors  don't  want  to  accept  Medicaid  because 
Medicaid  takes  a  long  time  to  pay  and  they  don't  pay  as  much  as 
what  the  doctor  would  normally  get.  But,  like  any  system,  no  sys- 
tem is  perfect,  but  Medicaid  is  better  than  nothing. 

Chairman  Kasich.  I've  got  you.  Any  questions  for  Jackie?  Mr. 
Hoke. 

Mr.  Hoke.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  Medicaid  is  going 
to — are  there  any  proposals  to  eliminate  Medicaid? 

Ms.  Mike.  I  don't  know,  but  I  know  they're  trying  to  cut — you 
know,  really  cut  it  down. 

Mr.  Hoke.  You  believe  that  there's  an  attempt  to  cut  Medicaid? 
Have  you  heard  that  or  have  you  read  that? 

Ms.  Mike.  That's  what  we've  been  told  to  understand  at  Betty's 
Dream.  They're  trying  to  cut  Medicaid. 

Mr.  Hoke.  Who  told  you  that? 

Ms.  Mike.  I'm  not  sure. 

Mr.  Hoke.  Well,  I  think  that  you  need  to  be  assured  and  know 
that  there  is  no  proposal  in  the  House,  nor  has  there  been,  to  cut 
Medicaid.  That,  in  fact,  the  proposal  that  was  passed  in  the  House 
and  passed  also  by  the  Senate,  increases  the  amount  of  money 
that's  spent  on  Medicaid,  and  is  designed  to  give  the  people  who 
know  about  a  program,  such  as  the  one  that  you  are  a  participant 
in  and  know  the  effectiveness  of  and  know  how  cost-effective  it  is, 
as  well  as  how  effective  it  is  for  you  personally  and  working  for 
you,  that  the  proposal  in  the  Congress  that  was  passed — in  fact, 
that  the  White  House  vetoed  or  refused  to  agree  to,  would  give  the 
State  officials  the  flexibility  to  be  extremely  thoughtful  about  pro- 
grams like  that  while  funding  to  this  State  and  to  every  State,  in- 
creases. That,  regardless  of  what  you  have  been  told,  that  is  the 
fact.  The  fact  is  that  all  of  these  programs  in  Medicaid  are  getting 
more  money  in  1996  than  in  1995,  more  in  1997  than  1996  and 
1998  than  1997,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Medicare. 

Ms.  Mike.  Oh,  I  know  what  it  was.  What  we  were  trying  to  get 
was  we  were  trying  to  get  so  that  the  States  won't — so  that  the 
government,  the  Federal  Government,  would  still  be  in  charge  of 
Medicaid  and  not  give  it  down  to  the  States,  because  if  it  ever  goes 
down  to  the  States,  each  State  could  make  a  different  definition  of 
what's  handicapped  and  what's  not  handicapped. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Are  you  concerned  or  afraid  that  the  people 
in  positions  of  responsibility  here  in  New  Hampshire  would  be  less 
sensitive  to  the  cost-effectiveness  as  a  program,  such  as  yours,  than 
a  Federal  bureaucrat  would  be? 

Ms.  Mike.  I  don't  know.  But  what  we  were  fighting  for  was  we 
want  to  keep  the  President  to  be  in  charge  of  Medicaid. 

Chairman  KASICH.  Thank  you.  John. 

Mr.  Olver.  I'm  going  to  play  off  the  question  that  was  just 
asked,  and  put  a  slightly  different  spin  on  it.  Yes,  yes  the  budgets 
that  were  proposed  for  each  of  the  States  did  go  up  year  by  year. 
But,  in  my  State,  for  instance,  the  budget  in  the  years  1998,  1999, 
2000,  2001,  and  2002  for  Medicaid  in  the  block  granting  program 
that  was  proposed,  would  be  allowed  to  go  up  only  2  percent  per 
year,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the  rate  of  inflation.  So,  yes, 
indeed,  the  amount  of  money  year  by  year  was  allowed  to  go  up. 
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but  not  in  keeping  with  the  rate  of  medical  or  economic  inflation. 
So,  in  States  like  mine,  at  least,  there  would  be  very  real  cuts  in 
the  amount  that  could  be  expended  on  Medicare.  Yes,  the  State 
would  be  given  additional  flexibility  in  the  possibility.  But,  remem- 
ber, that  each  State  chose  in  the  first  place,  chose  by  their  legisla- 
tive bodies,  which  programs  under  Medicaid  to  be  a  part  of.  There 
were  mandatory  programs  of  basic  services,  yes.  But,  then  there 
were  a  whole  series  of  discretionary  programs  that  each  State  al- 
ready had  the  choice  to  take  part  in,  or  not  take  part  in.  So,  the 
way  Medicaid  had  been  before  us  for  30  years  did  have  those  flexi- 
bilities of  programs  for  the  States  to  decide. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Jackie,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  What 
would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  the  Governors  of  our  country,  who 
represent  the  majority  of  Americans,  believe  that  if  they  can  design 
a  program  themselves,  that  they  can  actually  help  more  people  like 
you  who  are  currently  not  being  helped?  How  would  you  feel  about 
that? 

Ms.  Mike.  But,  they  wouldn't  let  people  slide  between  the  cracks, 
right?  But,  I'm  not  just  thinking  about  me.  I'm  thinking  about 
other  people 

Chairman  Kasich.  That's  what  I'm  trying  to  get  you  to  think 
about.  What  if  I  told  you  that  there  were  Governors  who  believe 
that  they  could  help  more  people  than  what  they're  currently  help- 
ing if  they  could  run  the  program  for  the  people  in  their  State  who 
need  help? 

Ms.  Mike.  That  sounds  like  it  would  be  good. 

Chairman  KASICH.  Maybe  with  some  promises  and  some  guaran- 
tees that  people  like  you  don't  fall  between  the  cracks.  That  sounds 
pretty  good,  doesn't  it?  Thanks,  Jackie. 

Mr,  Bass.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  one  quick  question? 

Chairman  Kasich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bass.  We  don't  want  to  prolong  this.  Jackie,  I  appreciate 
your  situation.  Now,  it's  my  understanding  the  President  has  pro- 
posed in  his  latest  budget  that  the  Medicaid  program  remain  or  be 
run  as  it  is  today,  but  the  amount  of  money  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  contribute  be  capped,  especially  in  the  outer 
years.  Would  that  concern  you  about  as  much  as  turning  the  dis- 
cretion to  run  the  program  over  to  the  Governors  as  capping  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  Federal  Government  is  willing  to  supply, 
therefore  leaving  any  surplus  requirements  up  to  the  States  to 
come  up  with? 

Ms.  Mike.  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  guess  it's  a  rhetorical  question. 

Ms.  Mike,  Would  the  amount  of  Medicaid  stay  what  it  is  right 
now? 

Mr,  Bass.  No,  the  amount  of  Medicaid  payments  would  grow  over 
time,  but  it  would  not  be — the  amount  that  you  would  get  would 
be  capped  on  a  per  person  basis.  And  the  entitlement,  the  amount 
of  money  you're  due,  would  be  capped.  You  couldn't  get  any  more 
even  if  you  needed  it.  Now,  under  the  current  system  it's  an  open- 
ended  funding  system:  50  cents  of  every  dollar  is  provided  by  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  Under  the  President's  proposal,  the 
amount  of  money  that  you  would  get,  if  it  exceeded  a  certain 


amount  of  money  required  would  stop.  It  simply  wouldn't  come  at 
all. 

I  guess  my  question  is,  does  that  cause  you  as  much  concern  as 
the  proposal  to — in  New  Hampshire's  case,  to  increase  Medicaid, 
funding  from  about  $280  million  a  year  up  to  about  $360  million 
a  year.  Immediately  require  that  80  percent  of  the  funds  be  used 
for  individuals  such  as  you,  require  that  the  State's  match  be  main- 
tained, but  give  the  local  folks,  as  well  as  the  State  officials,  more 
authority  and  more  flexibility  to  run  the  program? 

Ms.  Mike.  Yes,  because  on  that  other  plan  where  it  would  be 
capped,  if  somebody  got  really  sick  and  say  it  cost  $100,000  for 
them  to  get  better 

Chairman  Kasich.  Jackie,  here's  the  deal.  You've  got  two  plans. 
Both  plans  say  we're  going  to  limit  the  future  increases.  One  plan 
says  that  if  you're  out  here  in  New  Hampshire,  you've  got  to  do  it 
the  way  the  people  in  Washington  say  it  is  unless  you  get  a  waiver. 
Unless  you  say  to  them,  "hey,  we'd  like  to  do  it  different,"  and 
maybe  they  would  give  you  a  waiver,  maybe  they  don't. 

The  other  plan  is  the  way  we're  just  going  to  let  the  people  in 
New  Hampshire  basically  run  the  program  with  this  limited  in- 
creased amount.  You  see,  that's  really  what  it  comes  down  to. 

Ms.  Mike.  I  like  the  first  program  better,  I  think. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  suggest  this  to  you.  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  coming  down  to  the  microphone  and  participating 
here  today.  I  think  you  did  a  fine  job.  Thank  you,  Jackie. 

I  don't  want  to  have  to  keep  using  the  gavel.  Think  of  it  like  you 
would  behave  when  we  were  all  trying  to  be  quiet.  The  next  wit- 
ness would  be  Dennis  Hamel. 

Mr.  Hamel.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I'm  really 
very  privileged  to  speak  to  you  today.  I  want  to  thank  Congress- 
man Bass  for  the  invitation,  which  I  received  in  the  mail,  to  come 
to  this  meeting. 

As  I  wrote  on  the  slip  of  paper,  the  1990  budget  deal  very  clearly 
and  very  definitely  cost  me  a  job  that  I  had  worked  very  hard  in 
for  9  years.  I'm  a  professional  person.  I  work  in  marketing.  We 
went  through,  my  wife,  my  family  and  I  went  through  a  terrible 
time,  like  a  lot  of  other  people,  since  that  terrible  1990  budget  deal. 
We  were  just  getting  back  to  normal  this  year,  and  yesterday,  I  got 
laid  off  again.  I  can't  lay  this  layoff  directly  on  a  budget  deal,  be- 
cause we  don't  have  one. 

But,  I  want  you  to  know  from  us  here  in  New  Hampshire,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  the  uncertainty,  the  inability  to  know  what  the 
future  might  hold;  whether  it's  taxes  or  this  terrible  deficit  that  my 
little  girl  has  to  worry  about,  these  things  that — I'm  sorry,  I  meant 
debt,  not  deficit.  These  things  are  terribly  destabilizing.  We  have 
here  in  New  Hampshire  a  lot  of  very  bright  people  when  it  comes 
to  government.  This  is  a  participatory  government  here  in  New 
Hampshire.  We  understand  what  goes  on  there. 

Most  of  us  understand,  Mr.  Olver,  with  all  due  respect  to  you, 
sir,  that  the  Democrats  spent  40  years  trying  to  tax  us  into  pros- 
perity. It  doesn't  work,  it's  not  going  to  work.  Contrary  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  the  Concord  Coalition  said,  increasing  taxes  is  not 
going  to  help  us.  Making  this  deal,  balancing  the  budget,  letting  us 
know  what  the  future  is  going  to  hold,  are  things  that  we  need  to 
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have  happen.  We  also  understand  that  local  money  is  better  spent 
money  than  Federal  money,  because  we  can't  get  back  more  than 
about  45  cents  on  a  dollar  from  the  Feds.  When  we  spend  it  in  our 
towns,  we  get  about  95  cents  on  the  dollar  of  goods  and  services, 
and  those  are  important  things. 

As  I  said  before,  I'm  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you  folks. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you,  sir.  Questions  for  Dennis?  John. 

Mr.  Olver.  Could  you  tell  me  what  it  was  in  the  1990  budget 
deal — I  was  not  in  Congress  at  that  time,  but  I'm  curious  what  it 
was,  in  your  perception,  that  was  the  crux  of  that  problem. 

Mr.  Hamel.  It  was  Mr.  Bush  going  back  on  his  no  new  taxes 
pledge,  and  being  convinced  of  it,  unfortunately,  by  people  in  his 
own  party,  including  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Dole  will  never  get  a  vote  from 
me  because  of  that  coaxing  and  making  that  change.  When  the 
taxes  went  in,  the  defense  spending  went  down.  Jobs  went  right  in 
the  toilet. 

Mr.  Olver.  Now  I'm  really  curious,  because  in  what  way  did  the 
tax  part  of  that  budget  deal — in  what  way  did  that  increase — ^what 
way  did  that  affect  the  expenditure  on  defense? 

Mr.  Hamel.  Well,  actually,  Mr.  Olver 

Mr.  Olver.  Your  job  was  in  defense,  I  take  it?  What  was  your 
job? 

Mr.  Hamel.  My  job  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  defense  industry  at 
that  time.  But  the  increased  taxes  are  what  cost — if  you  look  at 
what  happened  in  the  economy  from  1990  to  1993,  those  increased 
taxes  directly  out  of  the  1990  budget  deal  depressed  the  economy. 
I'm  a  believer  in  supply-side  economics.  I'm  somebody  that  recog- 
nizes that  in  1986,  we  had  the  lowest  deficit  that  we've  had  in  the 
last  20  years,  and  that  was  during  the  Reagan  budgets  where  we 
gave  people  tax  relief.  So,  tax  relief  is  important  and  a  clear  and 
accurate  future  is  important. 

Mr.  Olver.  Would  you  repeat  for  me  what  you  just  said  about 
the  deficit  in  1986? 

Mr.  Hamel.  In  1986,  the  budget  ran  around  $160  billion.  We 
haven't  been  that  low  since. 

Mr.  Olver.  Not  until  1995. 

Mr.  Hamel.  Well,  that  depends  who  you  listen  to.  I  think  if  you 
listen  to  the  President — all  you  need  to  know  for  when  he's  lying 
is  watch  his  lips.  If  they're  moving,  he's  lying. 

Chairman  Kasich.  I  would 

Mr.  Hamel.  I  apologize,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Kasich.  That's  not  what  we  came  here  for.  John,  any 
other  questions  or  comments? 

Mr.  Olver.  I  don't  know  whether  I  should  engage  in  this, 
but 

Chairman  Kasich.  Why  don't  we  not  and  move  to  the  next  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Olver.  OK. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you,  sir,  I  appreciate  it.  Lisa  Lyons. 

Ms.  Lyons.  Good  afternoon,  gentlemen.  I'm  Lisa  Lyons.  I  have 
several  things  that  I  would  like  to  say  to  you.  First  of  all,  we  here 
in  New  Hampshire  have  the  media  constantly  giving  us  new 
things — new  statistics  about  health  care  and  health  care  reform.  I 
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read  constantly  because  of  the  fact  that  I  am  on  the  Statewide 
Independent  Council. 

Gk)vemor  Merrill  appointed  me  3  years  ago.  This  is  a  part  of 
the — people  who  can't  work,  however — who  cannot  work,  rather. 
There's  a  lot  of  people  out  there  who  want  to  go  to  work  but  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  work  because  they  would  lose  their  benefits.  Now, 
just  take  me  for  an  example.  I  figure  that  I  would  have  to  earn  a 
$60,000  a  year  job  to  support  myself  totally  self-sufficient.  How- 
ever, that's  not  what  this  is  all  about.  It's  about  the  fact — ^voca- 
tional rehabilitation — spend  money  to  give  these  people  college  edu- 
cations and  they  can't  go  to  work  because  they  can't  afford  to  get 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  Something  is  wrong  with  this  picture. 

I  have  a  significant  disability,  but  that  does  not  stop  me  from 
getting  my  master's  degree  in  counseling  and  psychotherapy.  But 
what  good  is  a  degree  when  I  can't  go  to  work?  But  the  Medicare, 
Medicaid,  Social  Security  Systems  should  not  be  cut,  because  peo- 
ple have  worked  their  whole  lives.  They  don't  have  large  savings 
accounts  to  draw  on.  Yes,  a  lot  of  people  have  saved  a  little  for  the 
twilight  years,  but  that's — that  could  go  in  one  catastrophic  acci- 
dent. For  example,  my  mother  died  3  years  ago;  2  days  in  the  hos- 
pital cost  $120,000.  This  was  no  surgery,  no  nothing.  So,  rather 
than  cut  the  programs  that  pay  for  the  care  of  the  elderly  and  the 
disabled,  I  would  recommend  you  try  cost  containment  with  the 
American 

I  would  also  recommend  that  you — this  chair,  for  example,  cost 
$20,000. 

Mr.  Shays.  Lisa,  could  I  make  a  comment  to  you?  You've  raised 
a  very  important  question  that  all  of  us  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats struggle  with.  That  is,  how  do  we  have  someone  have  a  tran- 
sition from  being  dependent  on  government  to  being  self-sufficient, 
and  what  we  are  both  trying  to  do,  Mr.  Olver  and  myself  and  Mr. 
Kasich  and  all  the  other  members  of  this  committee,  are  in  agree- 
ment that  we  have  to  find  a  way  to  allow  the  benefits  to  decrease 
without  disappearing  while  you  add  income  in  a  paid  job  so  that 
there's  not  a  disincentive.  You've  made  a  number  of  key  points. 

One  of  the  points  I  want  to  make  to  you  is  that  there  is  no  mem- 
ber in  this  hearing  right  now,  who  allow  for  any  benefits  to  be 
taken  away  from  you  who  are  dependent  on  that.  But,  we  are  also 
going  to  struggle  to  find  a  way  that  when  you  get  some  work,  you 
don't  lose  too  much  of  your  benefit  so  it  discourages  you  from  work- 
ing. I  just  want  you  to  know  that  we  really  hear  your  message,  that 
we're  out  working  on  that.  And,  it's  very  important  that  you  testify 
today.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Olver.  Lisa,  may  I  just  ask,  do  you  live  at  home?  Do  you 
live  independently  in  a  home  with  your  parents  or  in  your  own 
apartment? 

Ms.  Lyons.  Nursing  home — 12  years  I  lived  in  a  nursing  home. 
Then,  5  years  ago,  I  got  out  of  the  nursing  home  and  have  been 
better  off  since. 

Mr.  Olver.  You  wouldn't  want  to  end  up  back  in  a  nursing 
home? 

Ms.  Lyons.  No,  I  would  not. 
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Mr.  Olver.  None  of  us  would  want  to  see  you  back  in  a  nursing 
home.  I  think,  when  it  comes  down  to  our  interest  in  providing  for 
your  best  interest. 

Chairman  ICasich.  Thank  you,  Lisa.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
taking  the  time  to  be  here.  John  Lombard. 

Mr.  Lombard.  I'm  John  Lombard.  I  live  in  Hollis.  I'm  a  member 
of  the  Concord  Coalition,  although  I  must  say,  I  can't  speak  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Concord  Coalition.  I'm  here  representing  my  two 
children  who  are  not  old  enough  to  get  up  and  defend  their  own 
interests  as  we  get  into  this  big  debate. 

I'd  like  to  say  that  I  think  you've  done  a  wonderful  job  with  the 
economics.  I  think  you  are  all  working  very  hard  to  do  what's  best 
for  the  country  but,  astonishingly,  you  haven't  quite  hit  the  mark 
in  terms  of  the  politics  of  this  issue.  The  reason  is  that  this  isn't 
simple  enough.  This  notation  that  we  are  going  to  have  programs 
increasing  year  by  year,  yet  we  are  cutting  them  according  to  straw 
man  out  there,  is  incomprehensible  to  the  average  American.  If  you 
get  into  a  fight  with  the  President  over  whether  this  represents  a 
cut  or  an  increase,  you're  going  to  lose  every  time.  It's  got  to  be 
simple  in  the  way  that  a  freeze  is  simple. 

You  included  in  the  materials,  a  chart  showing  that  the  current 
expenditure  on  Medicare  per  retired  person  is  $4,800.  Now,  it  hap- 
pens that  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  worked  this  out  for  myself, 
and  so,  I'm  probably  one  of  the  six  people  in  America  who  would 
have  come  into  this  room  saying  that  $4,800  is  the  approximate 
amount  spent  per  Medicare  recipient  on  that  program.  I  think  if 
you  were  to  go  out  there  and  tell  people  this,  if  they  knew  that  it's 
$4,800  and  that  you  were  going  to  leave  it  at  $4,800  for  the  next 
5  years,  they'd  think  that's  wonderful  and  they  would  all  vote  in 
favor  of  it.  But,  if  you're  going  to  increase  it  to  $7,000,  they're  not 
going  to  vote  for  it  because  they  think  it's  a  cut.  I,  frankly,  was  as- 
tonished to  see  that  it  was  $7,000. 

The  other  thing  that  I'd  like  to  say  is  that  it's  a  little  bit  hard 
for  people  to  understand  that  while  we  need  to  balance  the  budget, 
and  we  are  all  willing  to  share  in  the  sacrifice  a  little  bit,  there  is 
somehow  money  left  over  to  have  a  tax  cut.  If  I'm  a  Medicare  recip- 
ient and  you're  telling  me  that  I  need  to  pay  a  copajrment  when  I 
go  visit  the  doctor,  I  might  say,  "OK,  that's  fine.  I  need  to  do  it. 
It's  something  that  has  to  be  done."  But,  if  you  then  tell  me  that 
there's  going  to  be  a  tax  cut,  my  reaction  is  going  to  be,  "Well,  wait 
a  second.  Why  should  I  do  this?" 

The  last  thing  I'd  like  to  throw  in — I  know  that  this  is  a  largely 
Republican  panel  and  that  this  is  a  Republican-dominated  Con- 
gress. I  think  Republicans  are  suffering  needlessly  from  the  percep- 
tion that  we  want  to  trash  the  environment. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you.  Thanks  for  paying  attention  to 
the  like.  Questions  for  the  witness,  John  Lombard? 

Mr.  Olver.  I've  tried  very  hard  to  understand  exactly  where 
you're  coming  from,  John.  If  you  were  to  free  the  budget — in  fact, 
everything  that  has  been  talked  about  as  an  argument  between  the 
two  parties  as  to  how  much  is  going  to  be  constrained,  how  many 
changes  would  have  to  be  made,  would  have  to  be  worse  than 
even — than  either  party  is  proposing. 
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All  of  the  constraints  on  present  Medicare/Medicaid,  environ- 
mental legislation,  all  those  things  would  have  to  be  even  worse. 
Because,  really  the  question  that  lies  between  the  two  is  whether 
a  program  which  is  good  would  provide  for  services  for  a  disabled 
person,  or  for  protection  of  the  environment,  enforcement  of  envi- 
ronmental protection  laws  is  in  most  cases,  at  least,  a  question  of 
whether  they  are  going  to  continue  to  rise  as  they  have  historically, 
which  would  lead  to  deficits  over  the  long  period  of  time  or  whether 
they're  going  to  rise  at  a  slower  rate;  somewhat  slower  on  the  part 
of  the  President,  or  we,  as  Democrats,  or  a  lot  slower,  but  still  rise, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Republican  Members  generally. 

Now,  within  that,  you  can  balance  the  budget  within  7  years  and 
give  a  tax  cut  as  well  if  you  make  the  rise  in  costs  of  programs 
much  less,  as  the  Republicans  say.  Or,  you  can  keep  them  closer 
to  enforcement  of  environmental  protection,  which  you  seem  to  care 
about  from  this  statement.  And,  on  some  of  these  other  social  pro- 
grams, have  them  rise  more  and  not  have  a  tax  cut.  Let  me  ask 
you  something,  if  you  were  running — seeing  in  your  home  budget 
that  you  didn't  have  enough  money  to  balance  the  bills  and  so 
forth,  would  you  start  by  working  less,  thereby  reducing  the  income 
that  you  had  to  put  into  balancing  that  budget  and  into  paying 
those  bills,  or  would  you  start  by  cutting  the  expenditure? 

Mr.  Lombard.  Congressman,  you're  talking  about  economics  and 
I'm  talking  about  politics.  My  point  is  that  you're  losing  the  sound 
bite  war. 

Mr.  Olver.  I  always  do.  You're  winning  the  sound  bite  war.  I'm 
sorry. 

Mr.  Lombard.  My  point  is  that  if  you  declare  a  freeze,  the  people 
are  going  to  accept  it.  If  you  then  want  to  create  a  bonus  and  say 
that  every  program  is  going  to  receive  an  additional  $10  billion  in 
funding  this  year,  you  will,  at  least,  pass  your  legislation.  If  you 
continue  on  this  course,  it  seems  that  we  have  proposed  increasing 
the  spending  in  these  programs,  yet  we  cannot  even  get  that 
through  and  we  ultimately  will  spend  much  more  and  have  a  much 
larger  deficit  and  a  larger  problem  down  the  road. 

Mr.  Olver.  I  can't  imagine  that  that  would  be  something  that 
people,  once  a  freeze  were  declared,  that  that  would  be  beneficial 
or  acceptable  to  a  large  number  of  the  population.  Ultimately,  once 
the  sound  bite  war  that  that  would  create  were  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Lombard.  Well,  this  current  plan  is  just  too  complicated  for 
people  to  understand  and  they  have  no  concept  of  what  the  dollars 
are.  This  graph  of  Medicare  spending  that's  currently  $4,800  per 
person  is  going  to  be  $7,000  per  person.  You  couldn't  find  more 
than  a  couple  dozen  people  in  America  who  would  believe. 

Mr.  Olver.  It's  interesting  that  I've  wondered  what  it  is  that  in 
this  budget  battle  that  has  been  going  on  this  year  of  what — this 
year  in  some  budget  which  have  not  gone  through  operating  on 
continuing  resolutions  and  such,  I'm  surprised  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  Republican  side  haven't  said,  "Well,  let's  declare  a  freeze  for 
this  year,  at  least  in  any  continuing  resolutions  while  trying  to  look 
for  something  that  was  a  long-term  budget  balancing."  I'm  sur- 
prised at  that,  because  I  think  that  would  save  a  certain  amount 
of  money  and  would  put  it  in  very  stark  kind  of  terms  and  not  have 
all  the  problems  that  have  gone  with  shutdowns  of  the  government 
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and,  why  is  this  one  being  shut  down  and  not  that  one  being  shut 
down.  But  they  have  not  proposed  that. 

Mr.  Lombard.  Sounds  attractive. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Mr.  Hoke. 

Mr.  Hoke.  I  just  wanted  to  respond  very  briefly  to  Mr.  Lombard 
by  saying  that  as  a  rhetorical  device,  I  think  that  you're  absolutely 
right.  As  a  serious  legislative  undertaking,  I  think  if  you  spent  any 
time  in  the  trenches,  you'd  find  that  there  really  is — it's  pretty 
much  a  nonstarter.  But,  I  will  say  as  a  rhetorical  device,  I  have 
used  it  on  many  occasions  on  the  floor  when  in  debate  when  I  start 
to  hear  the  same  old  tired  demagogical  rhetoric  about  cuts  in  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  that  are  designed  to  frighten  older  people  or 
Medicaid  recipients.  The  way  that  I  used  the  device  is  to  say,  well, 
then  fine.  If  you  don't  want  to  have  a  cut,  would  you  agree  to  a 
freeze?  At  which  time,  the  Member  on  the  other  side,  who  is  invari- 
ably a  Member  of  Mr.  Olver's  party,  starts  to  sputter  and  say, 
"Well,  but,  but,  but — because,  that  immediately  gives  a  very  clear 
and  dramatic  indication  of  the  false  premises  of  the  whole  abuse 
of  language  it  is  based  on." 

Chairman  Kasich.  Well,  let  me  thank  the  witness,  and  let  me 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  folks  that  are  here,  I  think  you 
all  know  that  I  have  a  lot  of  opinions  and  I  like  to  express  them. 
But,  frankly,  I'd  like  to  hear  your  opinions  more  than  I  would  our 
opinions.  I  appreciate  the  witness  being  here.  Now  we'll  go  to  How- 
ard Wilson.  Maybe  when  this  is  over,  we  can  have  a  good  old  knock 
down,  old  fashion  debate  right  out  front  so  we  can't  stand  there 
that  long  because  it's  so  cold.  Howard,  you're  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. Howard. 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  name  is  Howard  Wilson.  I'm  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  struggles  in  the  trenches  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  in  i^dover.  Unfortunately,  reading  through  this  rath- 
er interesting  information  package,  I  don't  see  any  balance.  Look 
at  Graph  6,  look  at  Graph  5.  Subtract.  You  find  a  deficit.  Look  at 
Graph  3  as  a  base.  Again,  look  at  those  other  two  numbers.  I  don't 
see  any  balance. 

Now,  explain  it  to  me  sometime  at  a  future  point,  because  every- 
thing I  read,  everything  I  see,  everything  I  hear,  says  we're  going 
to  balance  something.  But,  if  this  is  a  sample  of  the  quality  of  the 
balance  that  Congress  provides,  I  would  just  as  soon  abolish  the  or- 
ganization. To  heck  with  whatever  the  money's  involved  with. 

Some  of  the  premise  that  Congress  works  under,  under  what  this 
State  legislature  works  under,  presumes  that  if  you  tax  somebody, 
you  can  then  spend  that  money  for  something,  whether  it's  a  bene- 
fit to  an  individual  or  a  job  or  just  a  giveaway.  I  think  on  all 
counts,  the  American  people  have  lost  out. 

First,  I  think  you  need  to  cut  massively,  not  these  little  bitty  nips 
here  and  there.  Great  big  gaping  hunks  out  of  all  budgets.  I  agree, 
people  are  going  to  be  hurt,  but  you're  going  to  also  have  to  take 
the  restrictions  off  the  individual,  especially  the  enterprising  indi- 
viduals. Mr.  Olver's  question,  at  what  point,  if  you  have  too  many 
bills  versus  not  enough  income,  what  goes  first?  Well,  I  work  a  7- 
day  week  normally,  year  round,  self-employed.  The  first  thing  to  go 
was  the  bill  that  I  get  from  the  government  every  year,  which  I 
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have  to  do  all  the  dirty  work  on  myself.  So,  I  have  terminated  any 
of  my  payments  to  the  Federal  Government  care  of  the  IRS. 

I'm  at  a  poverty  bracket  and  I  am  still  paying  taxes.  You  tell  me, 
where  is  the  equity  in  our  so-called  progressive,  oh  so  progressive 
and  regressive  tax  system?  I  can  see  the  little  red  light. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Wrap  here,  Howard.  We're  on  a  wrap. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I'm  done. 

Chairman  Kasich.  You're  done? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Sure.  I  had  something  else  in  mind,  but  I  figured 
I'd  go  work  with  this. 

Chairman  Kasich.  We'll  let  you  finish  your  thought. 

Mr.  Wilson.  One  minor  item,  I'm  a  libertarian,  I'm  not  rep- 
resented in  any  legislative  body  and  I'm,  shall  we  say,  mildly  dis- 
appointed— even  though  I  congratulate  Mr.  Bass  for  what  he  has 
tried  to  do,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  us — not  all  of  us,  but  some 
of  us  in  this  State  voted  for  him.  Good  luck,  and  thank  you. 

Chairman  Kasich.  That's  very  nice  of  you.  Any  questions  for  the 
witness.  I  want  to  thank  you.  What  we're  going  to  do  now  is  we're 
going  to  come  out  in  the  crowd  now  with  these  microphones  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  we'll  get — before  we  do  that,  if  I  could  get 
Walter  Styles,  Bill  Larkins,  Chris  Hill,  John  Alger,  Doug  Hall, 
Brian  Hill,  and  Bill  Gagne,  come  down  in  front  and  grab  these 
seats.  We're  going  to  go  with  the  open  mike.  What  we're  going  to 
do  here  with  these  mikes  is  kind  of  move  around  here  a  little  bit 
for  a  few  minutes  and  just  have  you  make  a  comment  about  what 
could  be  on  your  mind  now.  Raise  your  hand  and  we'll  get  the 
microphone  to  you. 

Mr.  Carlson.  I'm  Conrad  Carlson,  from  Franklin.  If  you  look 
back  a  few  years,  we  had  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  balance 
budget  plan,  and  it  took  less  than  5  years  before  all  the  meat  was 
gone  and  we  get  big  deficits.  I  personally  feel  that  your  efforts,  and 
so  forth,  are  good,  but  there's  nothing  in  there  that  I  could  see 
that's  going  to  guarantee  that  whatever  agreements  you  make 
today,  you  won't  change  in  the  next  few  years. 

Now,  I  think  to  have  a  balanced  budget  is  very  vital  for  the  vi- 
sion of  people  around  the  different  countries.  It's  vital  to  our  econ- 
omy, and  so  forth.  I  feel  then  what  we've  got  to  do  and  what  you've 
got  to  do  is  get  a  compromise.  You  give  some  and  the  other  party 
gives  some  and  come  out  with  a  balanced  budget.  Now,  the  next 
year  we're  going  to  have  maybe  another  administration,  maybe  the 
same  one,  and  you're  going  to  have  a  change — the  next  7  years,  I 
can't  see  that  it's  going  to  be  in  iron  whatever  you  decide  here 
today.  So,  that's  my  point. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Ramos.  My  name  is  Roseann  Ramos,  I'm  from  Nashua.  I 
don't  belong  to  any  organizations.  I'm  speaking  for  myself  here.  We 
want  a  tax  cut.  I  don't  care  of  these  people  that  say  that  we  don't 
want  a  tax  cut.  We  want  a  tax  cut.  If  we  have  a  tax  cut,  you  won't 
have  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  because  that  minimum  wage 
worker  will  have  more  in  his  paycheck  and  that's  how  you're  going 
to  raise — help  those  people  out. 

As  far  as  balancing  the  budget,  we  do  need  to  balance  the  budg- 
et. I  agree  with  it.  J^  far  as  saying,  well,  if  we  don't  give  the  Gov- 
ernors— leave  it  up  there.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  State  and 
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the  people  of  every  State  in  this  Nation — those  of  us  that  live  here 
and  work  here  care  about  neighbors.  There's  plenty  of  organiza- 
tions around  here  that  have  volunteers,  and  believe  me,  nobody  is 
going  to  starve,  nobody  is  going  to  go  without  a  roof  over  their 
head.  Nobody  is  going  to  go  without  having  heat  in  their  homes. 
We're  going  to  help  each  other  because  that's  the  kind  of  people  we 
are.  That's  the  way  we  were  raised  and  that's  what  has  made  this 
country  great.  So,  give  us  the  opportunity  to  do  for  ourselves  and 
do  for  each  other,  and  turn  Washington  off. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you. 

Unidentified  Person.  I  applaud  the  structural  changes  you're 
making  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  welfare.  I  think  you're  im- 
proving all  of  them  immensely.  But,  I  think  you're  all  a  little  too 
timid  on  discretionary  spending.  I  think  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation hurts  education.  I'd  like  you  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  Department 
of  Energy  does  not  produce  energy.  Get  rid  of  it.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  does  not  transport  anyone.  Get  rid  of  it.  I  think 
there's  a  whole  lot  more  you  can  do  in  discretionary  spending. 

Chairman  Kasich.  I  may  have  a  staff  opening  here  in  the  next 
week  or  so. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  My  name  is  Alf  Jacobson,  from  New  London.  I 
have  two  suggestions.  One  is  that  with  regards  to  the  capital  gains 
tax,  that  you  start  with  indexing,  let's  say  about  10  years  or  15 
years,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  people  here  in  New  Hampshire 
who  have — their  basic  capital  asset  is  their  home.  When  they're  hit 
with  a  capital  gains  tax  after  they  had  owned  the  house  for  10  or 
20  years,  it  really  hurts,  because  of  the  diminishment  of  the  pur- 
chasing power. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  you  expand  the  floor  or  the  ceiling, 
I  should  say,  on  Social  Security  considerably  and  then  lower  the 
rate  so  that  right  now  it's  becoming  more  and  more  regressive  at 
this  time  so  that  those  people  of  lower  income  bracket  will  actually 
be  paying  less  taxes  and  some  of  these  baseball  players,  with  mil- 
lion-dollar incomes,  will  pay  a  little  more. 

Unidentified  Person.  Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  speak.  Mr. 
Kasich,  you  and  I  have  something  in  common.  You're  the  chairman 
of  a  budget  committee  and  I'm  a  chairman  of  a  budget  committee 
in  Londonderry.  We  have  another  thing  in  common.  Oftentimes 
perception  becomes  reality.  I  think  what's  going  on  with  this  budg- 
et situation  is  that  economics  has  taken  a  political  ploy;  that  the 
economics  of  the  situation  is  being  lost  in  the  politics  going  back 
and  forth. 

Could  you  explain  to  me — first  of  all,  I  believe  we  have  to  balance 
the  budget.  I'm  a  member  of  the  Concord  Coalition.  I  don't  nec- 
essarily agree  with  everything  you  say  or  everything  the  Concord 
Coalition  says,  but  could  you  explain  to  me — it  seems  that  the  third 
rail  of  politics  is  Social  Security,  but  I  think  the  third  rail  of  poli- 
tics this  year  has  been  Medicare.  Could  you  explain  to  me  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Medicare  proposal  that's  on  the  floor  now  in 
your  budget  and  what  the  President  has  proposed?  Because,  that 
seems  to  be  in  my  mind;  the  defining  difference  of  what  the  pro- 
posal is  from  the  Budget  Committee  and  what  the  proposal  is  from 
the  President?  Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Kasich.  I  won't  do  that  now,  but  maybe  at  some  point 
before  we  wrap,  I'll  do  that  for  you.  I  want  to  keep  this  going. 

Mr.  Hannon.  Hi,  my  name  is  Bob  Hannon.  I'm  with  the  Concord 
Coalition.  I  just  want  you  to  know  the  Concord  Coalition  consists 
of  Democrats,  Republicans,  Independents  who  all  agree  on  one 
thing.  The  importance  of  balancing  the  budget. 

We  accept  the  fact  that  there  are  many  different  ways  you  can 
get  to  a  balance.  The  important  thing  is  that  you  do.  We're  very 
fearful  right  now  that  the  best  opportunity  to  balance  the  budget 
in  25  years  may  go  by  the  boards.  Balancing  the  budget  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  are  willing  to  give  up  tax  cuts  at  this  point.  We 
say  it's  better  to  balance  the  budget  now,  come  back  and  cut  taxes 
later.  If  you  really  want  to  help  the  American  middle  class,  give  us 
lower  interest  rates.  Buying  homes  would  be  cheaper.  It  will  be 
cheaper  to  buy  cars,  send  our  children  to  college.  And,  that's  the 
greater  good  compared  to  the  $500  tax  credit  per  child.  The  greater 
good  is  balancing  the  budget,  lowering  interest  rates. 

We  would  even — are  willing  to — in  fact,  on  this  past  Wednesday, 
the  Concord  Coalition  endorsed  a  plan  that  was  put  out  by  mod- 
erate Republicans.  It  will  balance  the  budget  in  6  years  but  with- 
out tax  cuts.  I'm  aware  that  some  Democrats  signed  on  yesterday, 
and  we  hope  that  the  negotiations  don't  break  down.  That  they  con- 
tinue in  Washington  with  a  message  from  us,  from  the  Concord  Co- 
alition, is  that  we  want  to  see  the  budget  balanced  now.  We're  will- 
ing to  make  some  sacrifices  to  do  it,  and  we  hope  that  message  gets 
though,  even  though  it  is  an  election  year. 

Mr.  Nelson.  My  name  is  Clifford  Nelson.  I'm  from  Nashua.  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee,  especially  the  Republicans  on  this 
committee.  Our  problem  has  been  that  we  can't  get  the  message 
out. 

I  believe  that  everyone  who  is  in  the — the  older  folks — I'm  in  my 
seventies.  I'm  still  working.  But,  I  believe  if  we  all  knew  for  a  fact 
what  this  means  to  us  to  carry  these  programs,  what  our  contribu- 
tion would  be.  If  we  knew  for  a  fact,  I  think  we  would  all — as  I  am 
willing  to  do  it,  because  we  are  getting  increases  every  year,  and 
out  of  that  increase,  we  are  supposed  to  be  paying  for  increased 
medical  coverage.  So,  it's  there.  We  just  have  to  agree  to  go  along 
and  pay  it.  But,  we're  not  allowed  by  the  Democrats  to  get  the 
story — that's  the  story  of  the  whole  thing  and  we  have  got  to  do 
it.  We've  got  to  get  that  story  out. 

As  far  as  taxes  are  concerned,  my  son  works  for  himself,  so  he 
has  to  pay  15  percent  FICA.  And,  you  mean  to  tell  me,  those  people 
don't  need  a  tax  cut?  I  mean  it's  really  devastating,  and  nobody 
talks  about  this  15  percent  on  self-employed  people.  That's  what 
they  have  to  pay.  So,  we  need  tax  cuts.  What  you're  doing  is  great. 
I  support  you  100  percent.  And,  just  drive  it  through  as  much  as 
you  can,  but  come  out  with  some  sort  of  a  deal. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you,  sir.  We'll  do  one  more  now.  We're 
going  to  go  to  the  panel.  We're  back  for  open  mike,  so  we'll  be  here 
a  little  bit.  Before  we  break  though,  we're  going  to — after  her,  we're 
going  to  go  to  this  guy  in  the  turtleneck  because  he's  getting  frus- 
trated. 

Dr.  SiDEN.  My  name  is  Margaret  Siden,  and  I'm  a  physician.  I 
live  in  Bow,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak.  I  want  to 
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take  a  slightly  longer  view  on  the  budget  situation.  I  notice  in  your 
handout  that  18  percent  of  the  budget  goes  to  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid for  medical  costs. 

Now,  in  medicine,  everybody  knows  that  prevention  costs  a  lot 
less  than  the  cure  or  treatment.  One  of  the  major  costs  for  these 
two  programs  is  the  complications  of  cigarette  smoking.  Cigarette 
smoking  causes  the  death  of  thousands  of  Americans  every  day,  not 
every  week  or  every  month.  The  three  main  killers  in  this  country 
are  cancer,  stroke,  and  heart  disease,  are  all  very  much  dependent 
upon  cigarette  smoking. 

Now,  if  there  were  an  epidemic  like  this  that  suddenly  started 
this  year,  we'd  have  everybody  up  in  arms.  "Why  didn't  you  do 
something  about  it?"  Well,  why  isn't  something  being  done  about 
it?  Unfortunately,  it  may  be  cynical,  but  I  don't  think  so — I  think 
it  would  be  naive  to  think  otherwise,  that  money  from  tobacco  com- 
panies influences  crucial  votes  when  there  is  any  attempt  made  to 
properly  educate  and  prevent  the  spread  of  cigarette  smoking. 

I  have  a  suggestion,  which  obviously  is  not  going  to  happen  in 
a  hurry,  but  it's  a  conflict  of  interest  law  in  that  if  any  Congress- 
man or  Senator  had  ever  received  money  from  any  organization  or 
industry,  they  should  automatically  be  excluded  from  voting  on  any 
law  which  affects  that  industry.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Ma'am,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  com- 
ment. It's  on  a  sad  note  that  I  have  to  mention  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  effort  to  get  tough  on  tobacco,  Mike  Synar  just  passed 
away,  a  44-year-old  Democratic  Member,  independent  maverick, 
real  fighter.  I'm  very  hopeful  that  there  will  be  people  who  can  step 
up  in  Mr.  Sinore's  shoes  and  that  we  can  have  the  kind  of  fighters 
in  the  Congress  that  he  represented. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kasich.  My  name  is  Chris  Wil- 
liams, I'm  a  small  businessman  from  Rindge,  NH.  I  have  six,  seven, 
eight  employees,  depending  on  the  workload.  My  taxes,  my  ac- 
countant sends  out  checks  to  people.  States — I'm  not  even  sure 
what  they're  for,  but  they  have  to  go  out,  I  know. 

My  question  to  this  committee  is,  what  is  modest?  On  the  way 
here  today,  I  heard  the  President's  Saturday  morning  address  say, 
"We  can  balance  the  budget  with  modest  tax  decreases  for  us."  I've 
never  heard  any  numbers  from  that  side.  What  is  modest?  You 
guys  started  at  $240  billion,  went  to  180.  That's  25  percent,  that's 
good  negotiation.  All  I've  heard  from  the  other  side  is  modest.  We 
need  a  tax  cut.  The  President  said  he  raised  taxes  too  much.  We 
need  a  tax  cut.  We  want  to  care  for  the  people  that  we  need  to  care 
for  that  are  less  fortunate  than  ourselves,  and  we  will  on  the  local 
level.  But,  I've  got  a  completed  refinance  application  on  the  dash- 
board of  my  pickup  truck  that  my  banker  is  bugging  me  for.  When 
are  we  going  to  refinance  your  house  for  working  capital?  I'm  won- 
dering, when  are  you  guys  going  to  balance  the  budget,  drop  inter- 
est rates  so  I  can  refinance  my  house,  get  some  working  capital  and 
put  eight  people  back  to  work? 

Chairman  Kasich.  Now  that's  good  TV,  folks.  Thank  you,  sir.  Let 
me  just  say,  we  really  have  to  maintain  order.  We're  just  having 
fun  now.  Look,  I  mean,  Bob  Franks  sent  me  a  note.  "Frankly,"  he 
says,  "why  don't  we  shut  up  and  let  them  talk  more?"  That's  the 
point  of  this.  I  will  make  myself  available  at  the  end  of  this  to  be 
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able  to  spend  a  few  minutes  with  you  out  in  the  hall  and  talk  to 
you  about  my  feelings  about  this  whole  kit  and  caboodle.  I  will  just 
make  one  point. 

If,  in  fact,  the  level  of  government  that  we  have  today  were  to 
remain  and  you  had  a  child,  sir,  that  was  bom  today,  that  child 
would  pay  84  percent,  84  cents  of  every  dollar  to  support  govern- 
ment throughout  their  lifetime.  Under  our  plan,  it  was  72  cents. 
The  point  of  this  is  regardless  of  what  plan  we  use  to  lay  down — 
and  it's  not  about  balancing  a  budget,  it's  about  bigger  things  than 
that.  It's  about  hope  and  opportunity  and  lower  rates  and  low  tax 
burdens  and  economic  growth.  We're  all  in  favor  of  that,  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike.  But  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
under  neither  of  the  plans  or  any  of  the  plans  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed, we're  not  out  of  the  woods.  We  are  not  out  of  the  woods. 
We're  going  to  have  to  do  it  as  Americans  and  we're  all  going  to 
have  to  give  a  little  and  pitch  in  together. 

Walter  Styles,  first.  Walter,  come  up  to  the  microphone. 

Mr.  Styles.  I  certainly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore this  wonderful  House  Budget  Committee.  I,  like  the  rest  of  the 
people  here  that  have  testified  today,  are  really  sick  and  tired  of 
the  way  the  whole  country  has  been  operating  for  a  good  many 
years.  In  fact,  when  finally  this  Congress  came  in  after  I,  for  exam- 
ple, and  millions  of  other  people  were  40  years  in  the  wilderness, 
I'm  beginning  to  know  how  Moses  must  have  felt  when  he  was 
wandering  around  in  the  Mideast  many  years  ago. 

I've  got  a  lot  of  things  to  talk  about,  but  I'm  going  to  talk  about 
Social  Security,  actually.  The  chairman  just  said  a  minute  ago 
about  being  willing  to  give  a  little.  I'm  willing  to  give  on  Social  Se- 
curity. I  don't  think  that  we  need  to  have  any  more  COLA's  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  that  are  on  Social  Security  right  now. 
I'm  73  years  of  age,  and  another  $25  or  $28  a  month  for  Walter 
Styles  isn't  going  to  influence  my  living  one  way  or  another,  but 
if  we  could  take  all  the  money  that  we  would  save  by  not  granting 
cola's  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  on  Social  Security  and 
apply  that  directly  on  the  Federal  debt,  which  would  reduce  the 
funding  of  the  debt,  then  we  would  begin  to  see  some  savings  as 
far  as  money  is  concerned. 

Now,  there  are  many  things  that  I  would  like  to  say,  but  I  know 
I  only  have  a  short  time  to  say  it.  I'm  just  going  to  say  a  few  things 
that  I  suggest  that  Washington,  or  the  people  in  Washington,  use 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  as  a  model  for  trying  to  accomplish 
the  balancing  of  the  Federal  budget.  This  State  does  a  pretty  good 
job.  In  fact,  I  served  in  the  legislature  here  for  7  years  myself,  and 
I  know  there  were  always  people  in  this  legislature  that  wanted  to 
spend  more  and  more  money.  But,  hey,  you  can't  do  it.  What  we've 
got  to  do — as  our  Governor  has  said  many  times,  you  don't  try  to 
spend  more  money,  you  try  to  save  money  and  live  within  your 
means. 

As  far  as  the  income  tax  is  concerned,  the  tax  form  that  I  have 
to  fill  out — I  saved  my  money  when  I  was  kid,  I  started  when  I 
went  to  work  at  Public  Service  Co.  in  1940,  and  I  invested.  I  was 
making  $11.88  a  week  or  $12  less  Social  Security,  12  cents.  We've 
got  to  encourage  savings  in  this  country.  You  know,  we're  all  tied 
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up  in  our  underwear,  so  to  speak,  and  we  just  don't  seem  to — I 
know  time  is  up. 

Can  I  just  say  one  thing? 

Chairman  Kasich.  As  long  as  you  don't  get  tied  up  in  your  un- 
derwear. 

Mr.  Styles.  I  want  to  say  one  thing.  You  know,  you  hear  about 
people  who  say  the  debt  in  relation  to  the  gross  domestic  product, 
debt  is  debt,  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  When  you  have  debt,  that's 
it.  Thanks  for  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Thank  you  very  much.  Any  questions  for  the  wit- 
ness? If  not,  we'll  go  to  Bill  Larkins,  from  Manchester. 

Mr.  Larkins.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  today.  Wal- 
ter, I'm  going  to  match  your  Social  Security  with  a  tax  increase  or 
no  cut  for  me,  because  we  have  to  think  about  the  fact  that  every 
time  we  cut  taxes  on  us  we're  raising  them  on  my  kids.  If  you  want 
to  look  me  in  the  eye  and  say  that  you  can't  take  a  tax  cut,  if  Wal- 
ter wants  to  tell  me  he  can't  take  a  little  bit  in  his  Social  Security, 
if  somebody  wants  to  tell  me  that  you  can  affect  the  Federal  budget 
by  diddling  with  NPR  or  the  DOE  or  education,  then  I  think  you're 
making  a  mistake. 

I  think  that  the  culture  of  America  is  shared  sacrifice.  I  think 
that  we  should  talk  about  everything  on  the  table,  my  income,  my 
parents'  Social  Security  checks,  NPR,  DOE,  all  the  alphabet  soup 
stuff.  But  there's  a  fallacy,  and  you  can  look  on  Chart  5,  cutting 
domestic  discretionary  will  have  a  minimal  impact  on  this  deficit, 
minimal.  If  you  want  to  cut  it  because  you  think  it  interferes  with 
education,  cut  it.  If  you  want  to  cut  it  because  you  don't  think  that 
DOE  does  anything  for  us,  cut  it.  If  you  want  to  cut  it  to  save 
money,  forget  it. 

The  money  is  in  two  places,  it's  in  entitlement  and  it's  in  income. 
That's  where  you  have  to  look.  I'm  willing  to  match  Walter.  I  don't 
want  a  tax  cut  because  a  tax  cut  for  me  is  a  tax  increase  on  my 
kids.  I  think  we  have  to  talk  about  a  culture  of  savings.  I  think 
that  when  we  talk  about  Medicare,  Social  Security  and  any  kind 
of  tax  structure  impart  has  to  allow  us  to  save  our  money  to  be 
self-sufficient,  much  like  many  of  the  people  in  this  room.  That's 
all  I  have  to  say. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Questions  for  the  witness.  Thank  you  for  your 
comments,  sir.  I  want  to  make  a  little  announcement  for  those  who 
want  to  hear  me  talk  and  answer  some  questions  directly  rather 
than  taking  your  time,  after  our  press  conference,  which  will  occur 
immediately  following  this  event,  I  will  meet  with  those  that  are 
interested  in  the  senate  chambers,  where  I  will  take  questions  and 
give  you  answers.  OK,  Chris  Hill,  from  Bedford,  NH.  Why  aren't 
you  skiing  today,  Chris? 

Mr.  Hill.  Too  cold  for  me,  John.  John,  Chris  Hill,  from  Bedford, 
NH.  I'll  call  you  John  because  I've  spent  so  much  time  with  you 
on  C-SPAN  in  the  past  couple  of  months  I  feel  like  I  know  you. 

I'll  tell  you,  I'd  like  to  talk  for  2  minutes,  please,  about  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  budget  plan  by  the  national  media,  OK.  This  is  the 
deal 

Chairman  Kasich.  They're  with  us,  they're  watching  you.  Go 
ahead. 
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Mr.  Hill.  These  are  the  only  friends  that  I'm  not  going  to  make 
today,  NBC,  CBS,  ABC,  and  CNN  with  Bob  Losure.  Anyway,  the 
bottom  Hne  is  I  saw  you  come  out  with  your  plan  starting  in  Janu- 
ary. CNN  said  the  Republican  scheme  to  balance  the  budget.  I  got 
on  the  telephone,  called  down  to  Atlanta,  got  information,  called 
CNN,  protested.  CBS  comes  up  with  a  thing  and  they  say — they 
say  today  that  the  Republicans  have  Medicare  cuts.  But  when  Clin- 
ton discusses  his  plan  he  has  Medicare  savings.  I  call  CBS,  protest; 
nothing  happens. 

My  wife  is  telling  me  the  phone  bill  is  going  up  dramatically 
here. 

Chairman  Kasich.  So  now  you  need  a  tax  cut. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  can  just  put  a  box  on  there  to  sign  off  for  phone 
bills.  The  bottom  line  is  I've  called  you  all,  I've  supported  you  con- 
sistently for  the  past  couple  of  months  on  this  plan.  I  listened  to 
Jackie  here  this  morning,  and  she's  getting  disinformation.  I've  lis- 
tened to  a  number  of  people  say  we  can't  get  our  message  out.  The 
bottom  line  is  in  this  country  the  press  is  never  going  to  be  on  your 
side. 

Dick  Gephardt,  sir,  and  your  party  gets  up  there  and  consist- 
ently— and  I'm  going  to  call  it  like  it  is,  lies  to  the  American  people; 
that's  it,  it's  a  Tie.  That's  where  I  come  from,  that's  where  I  grew 
up,  that's  what  it's  called.  Not  a  misrepresentation,  nothing  short 
of  that.  Bear  with  me,  I'm  getting  nervous. 

The  bottom  line  here  is — and  I'd  just  like  to  finish  off  with  two 
pieces  of  advice,  OK?  Next  time  you  see  somebody  like — and  I'll 
pick  a  reporter.  Candy  Crolly,  get  up  there  and  say,  this  is  what 
the  Republicans  are  talking  about  doing.  Say,  "Candy,  we're  pulling 
your  press  pass,  you  can  leave  the  room."  OK?  When  CNN  decides 
to  send  a  reporter  here  that's  going  to  report  what  we're  telling  the 
American  people,  instead  of  interpreting  what  we're  telling  the 
American  people  we'll  let  them  attend  our  press  conferences,  OK? 
That's  all  I'd  like  to  say,  is  that  how  you  need  to  get  your  message 
out.  The  American  people  are  on  your  side.  We  understand.  Thanks 
very  much. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thanks.  Questions?  Mr.  Olver. 

Mr.  Olver.  I'm  not  sure  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  question.  I 
don't  believe  that  any  responsible  leader.  President  or  any  respon- 
sible leader  of  either  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives  delib- 
erately lies,  which  is  what  you're  saying. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Folks,  I  don't  know  how  you  do  it  at  your 
town  hall  meetings.  I'd  like  to  come  to  one  because  I'd  like  to  yell 
and  scream,  too.  This  is  a  congressional  hearing,  and  please — we're 
all  going  to  go  back  and  have  visions  of  New  Hampshire,  so  please 
let's  be  polite  to  the  Members.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Olver.  In  each  of  these  incidents  of  major  policy  differences 
between  Members  and  there  are — there  is  no  unified  position  on  ei- 
ther side — there  are  lots  of  differences  within  each  party  that  go 
into  this.  We  are  all  looking  at  exactly  the  same  data,  exactly  the 
same  data,  and  we  interpret  the  solutions  and  what  those  solutions 
ought  to  be  in  different  ways.  Now,  you  had  raised  the  questions 
of  cuts  in  Medicare:  One  side  calling  it  cuts  and  somebody  else  call- 
ing it  savings.  I'm  willing  to  buy  your  word  savings  in  each  case, 
in  which  case,  the  Republican  position  at  the  start  of  this  was  $270 
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billion  of  savings.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  the  Republicans 
have  come  down  to  saving  only  $168  billion  in  Medicare  in  the  last 
set  of  negotiating  positions,  and  the  President  was  willing  to  save 
$124  billion  in  Medicare.  The  difference  is  actually  now  only  $42 
billion.  You  can  take  a  lot  of  different  places  in  the  budget  as  these 
negotiations  have  gone  down.  Each  is  in  good  faith  trying  to  find 
ways  of  getting  to  a  balance. 

As  the  President  has  said,  both  parties  have  now  come  up  with 
enough  savings  that  they  could  identify  in  a  variety  of  different 
places  to  balance  this  budget  in  the  7  years.  The  sticking  point  is 
on  some  broad  policies  and  the  sticking  point  is  on  the  issue  of  how 
much  tax  cut,  where  the  difference  lies — it  started  at  $354  billion 
at  one  point  on  the  House  of  Representatives'  side,  the  President 
has  always  been  willing  to  do  something  in  the  way — and  he's  most 
recently  said  $130  billion,  and  the  Republican  side  is  still  saying 
something  in  the  $200-plus  billion.  So,  they're  even  narrowing  the 
differences  there. 

But,  I  don't  think  that  it  is  fair.  I  really  don't  think  it  is  fair,  and 
I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  fight  with  you  about  it.  Not  certainly  a 
physical  fight  with  you  about  it,  because  while  I'm  as  tall  as  you 
are,  I'm  not  nearly  as  heavy.  I  think  it's  quite  unfair  to  say  that 
anyone  in  responsible  leadership  of  either  party,  in  either  branch 
of  the  Congress,  is  deliberately  lying. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  John,  let  me  make  two  quick  points  in  response, 
if  I  just  could.  My  grandfather  started  off  working  in  the  coal 
mines,  he's  in  Indiana.  Worked  in  the  coal  mines  his  whole  life, 
was  a  master  electrician,  never  got  past  the  seventh  grade.  My 
grandmother  worked  in  the  mills,  they  both  retired.  When  you  con- 
sistently throw  out  to  the  American  people  that  we  have  billions — 
in  excess  of  $100  billion  in  Medicare  savings  or  cuts,  that  scares 
the  hell  out  of  them. 

What  we're  talking  about  is  the  difference  between  $4  and  $7  a 
month  here.  My  grandparents,  on  what  limited  assets  they  have, 
are  more  than  willing  to  pay  between  $4  and  $7  more  a  month  for 
the  future  of  their  grandchildren. 

As  far  as  the  politics  go — let  me  make  one  quick  point  here.  A 
good  Democratic  friend  of  mine  watched  the  inaugural  address  the 
other  night,  or  State  of  the  Union  Address  by  President  Clinton. 
After  it  was  over,  I  saw  him  the  next  day  and  I  said,  "Hey,  what 
did  you  think  about  that  address?  You  must  be  a  little  dis- 
appointed. Big  government  as  we  know  it  is  over."  He  looked  at  me, 
and  he  said,  'Tou  don't  get  it,  do  you?"  I  said,  "What  do  you 
mean?"  He  said,  "I  know  he  doesn't  mean  what  he's  saying  here." 

The  thing  is,  you  people  in  the  Republican  Party  don't  under- 
stand that  you  have  to  say  what  you  have  to  do  to  get  elected,  and 
then  once  you're  in,  you  govern  as  you  please.  Because  the  people 
turn  off  the  politics  for  2  or  4  more  years.  I  said,  "You're  right.  You 
got  the  code  on  politicking.  You  obviously  know  how  to  get  elected." 
So,  when  it  comes  to  President  Clinton,  whether  you  want  to  use 
the  "L"  word  or  something  else,  like  misrepresentation,  I'm  telling 
you  that  people  who  support  him  understand  what's  going  on,  like 
we  do.  But  your  average  American  person  out  there  who  doesn't 
spend  all  their  time  watching  John  on  C-SPAN — ^you  know,  that's 
just  the  way  it  is.  Thanks  very  much  for  your  time  today. 
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Chairman  Kasich.  Mr.  Shays. 

Mr.  Shays.  If  you  think  it's  something  watching  him  on  C- 
SPAN,  you  should  be  in  the  same  room  with  him. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  threaten  Charlie,  but  maybe  some 
day  I'll  be  there.  You  never  know. 

Mr.  Shays.  Let  me  just  make  this  point,  though.  We  are  getting 
much  closer  in  our  numbers,  as  Mr.  Olver  has  pointed  out.  There 
are  really  two  issues.  We're  not  in  a  food  fight  down  in  Washing- 
ton. It's  an  honest  disagreement  among  whether  we  downsize  gov- 
ernment and  return  government  to  the  people  as  best  we  can  and 
get  our  financial  house  in  order  and  balance  the  budget  and  an- 
other position.  The  role  of  government  is  what  we're  debating.  So, 
we're  closer  in  our  numbers,  but  we  are  still  very  far  apart  in 
whether  we  have  true  structural  changes  in  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. Our  entitlements  are  clearly  50  percent  of  our  budgets;  they 
double  every  5  to  6  to  7  years,  and  that's  our  challenge.  So,  we're 
trying  to  work  it  out.  We're  not  going  to  have  an  agreement  unless 
we  can  make  those  substantive  changes. 

Chairman  Kasich.  I  want  to  thank  the  witness.  Let  me,  though, 
just  point  out  that  every  dollar  that  we  get  that  we  refuse  to  save 
in  Medicare,  is  1  day  shorter  that  the  system  is  preserved.  There 
is  a  direct  connection.  Medicare  is  going  bankrupt  and  the  faster 
it  grows  the  less  period  of  time  it's  going  to  exist.  There's  no  dis- 
pute about  that.  It  isn't  a  political  argument;  that's  a  fact.  So,  we 
could  save  $5 — it's  just  a  matter  of  how  long  you  want  that  system 
to  be  viable.  We've  got  Mr.  Alger  now,  Mr.  John  Alger,  from 
Rumney.  I  never  heard  of  that  one.  Have  you  had  any  Presidential 
candidates  down  there,  sir? 

Mr.  Alger.  Well,  we'd  be  glad  to  welcome  you  when  you're  ready. 

Chairman  Kasich.  You  notice  I  didn't  bang  the  gavel  quite  as 
hard  that  time. 

Mr.  Alger.  Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  a  little  bit  with 
you.  I  think  the  first  thing  that  I  want  to  mention  is  that  I  started 
paying  Social  Security  in  1947  and  stopped  paying  in  1988.  Began 
to  take  it  up  in  1989  when  I  was  62.  I  made  a  calculation,  as  did 
a  friend  of  mine,  on  the  annuity  that  could  result  from  that  money 
paid  in,  both  what  my  company  paid  and  I  paid,  15  percent  today 
which,  of  course,  when  it  started  out  was  much  lower.  I  used  CD 
rates  that  I  thought  were  reasonable:  3  percent  at  certain  periods 
of  time,  10  percent  at  other  times.  The  thing  came  out.  It  said  that 
I'm  getting  today  about  10  grand,  is  about  what  I  would  get  from 
that  annuity. 

Now,  of  course,  if  you  keep  on  increasing  the  COLA's,  that 
wouldn't  be  the  case.  The  point  I'm  making  is  that  if  we  were  to 
turn  Social  Security  gradually  to  people  that  are  working  into  an 
annuity  of  the  private  type  so  they  could  actually  say,  yes,  that 
money  is  going  to  be  there,  that's  going  to  be  for  me,  that's  part 
of  my  savings.  To  me,  the  big  reason  they  say  we  don't  have  the 
high  savings  rate  is  because  of  the  cost — 15  percent  employer/em- 
ployee, plus  Medicare  IV2  or  2  percent;  that's  where  your  savings 
are  going.  People  are  disappointed  because  they  don't  see  it,  and 
the  reason  is  because  it  is  the  private  annuity.  That's  my  first 
point. 
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The  second  point  I'd  like  to  make  is  that  COLA's  should  be,  I 
think,  disbanded  until  we  balance  the  budget.  That's  something 
which  I  realize — for  example,  since  1989,  I  haven't  had  an  increase 
in  my  pension  as  a  COLA  because  it's  a  private  company.  I  was 
very  amazed  to  see  a  testimony  that  Charlie  Bass  was  involved 
with — and  he  made  some  comments  about  it  that  said  industrial 
companies  pay  COLA's  all  the  time;  I  don't  think  so,  not  unless 
they  can  afford  them  on  a  profit  basis.  It  shouldn't  be  done. 

Now  I  see  that  Tom  Foley — Fm  talking  about  congressional  sala- 
ries— I'm  moving  to  that  subject.  I  was  very  disappointed — and  I 
know  I  corresponded  with  Charlie  and  with  Senator  Gregg  about 
congressional  pension  reform  that  has  not  taken  place.  Here  we 
have  Tom  Foley,  $124,000  a  year,  plus  COLA  protected,  living  in 
Washington,  now  apparently  a  lobbyist.  Now,  he's  only  an  example, 
there's  lots  of  them.  You  see  all  these  Congressmen  retiring;  well, 
isn't  that  too  bad,  $80,000,  $90,000  a  year.  Of  course,  they  might 
retire.  My  concern  is  there  ought  to  be  pension  reform  and  then 
something  else,  incentive  pay  plan  for  Congressmen. 

To  me,  if  you're  CEO's,  which  you  really  are  in  a  big  country,  you 
ought  to  be  about  50  percent  base,  50  percent  incentive.  Incentive 
based  on  decrease  of  the  deficit  every  year,  just  as  a  manager  does 
in  a  business.  If  you  meet  your  goal  to  get  your  deficit  down,  you 
get  more  pay.  Likewise,  the  other  part  of  your  incentive  would  be 
the  less  money  your  State  takes  back  for  what  it  gives  out  and 
takes.  In  other  words,  each  State — New  Hampshire  puts  in  so 
much  money,  the  Feds  get  so  much  back.  The  incentive  would  be 
based  on  how  well  you  met  that  goal  for  that  year,  decreasing  the 
amount  you  take  versus  what  you  give.  Let's  think  about  incentive 
on  our  Congress  people,  because,  after  all,  you  have  to  think  about 
your  own  future,  your  family  and  so  forth.  I  think  there  you  would 
find  it  would  be  helpful  for  your  own  thinking  for  the  budget. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity. 

Chairman  KA.SICH.  Thank  you,  sir.  Questions  for  the  witness? 
Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Bass.  Thank  you  very  much.  John,  I  just  want  to  comment 
on  the  pension  issue  quickly,  because  the  people  that  you  make  ref- 
erence to  are  folks  that  have  been  in  Congress  a  very  long  time. 
They  were  in  the  CSRS  system,  the  old  system  that  was  ended  in 
1984.  I've  been  concerned  about  pensions,  but  when  I  was  in  the 
legislature  and  senate  here,  we  had  some  similar  problems  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Retirement  System,  and  one  of  the  things  we 
didn't  do  was  to  change  the  rules  on  retirement  after  you  retire  and 
you've  made  the  payments  in. 

Now,  in  the  current  time,  Members  of  Congress  have  exactly  the 
same  pension  as  every  other  Federal  employee.  There  is  an  accrual 
rate  in  the  defined  benefit  part  of  the  retirement  system  that  is 
slightly  higher;  we  propose  to  bring  that  down  to  the  same  level. 
If  I  work  for  10  years  in  Congress  at  my  present  pay,  I'll  get 
$22,000  a  year  as  a  retirement  benefit  after  I  retire,  plus  there's 
a  50  IK,  you  know,  Keogh.  So,  it  has  changed.  The  examples  that 
you  hear  are  from  people  who  have  been  in  Congress  under  the  old 
system. 
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Chairman  Kasich.  Other  questions  or  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman. Sir,  very  impressive  testimony.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Doug  Hall,  from  Chichester. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you  for  coming  here  and  spending  the  time 
with  us  today.  I  would  note  that  in  the  material  that  was  provided, 
the  road  map  to  balancing  the  budget,  at  least  as  I  page  through 
it  there's  no  mention  of  the  tax  cut.  I  would  hope  that  that  implies 
that  you  would  agree  with  me  that,  in  fact,  the  tax  cut  can  be  set 
aside  so  that  the  balancing  of  the  budget  can  occur  first.  That's  not 
to  oppose  the  tax  cut,  that's  a  procedural  issue.  The  tax  cut  and 
the  necessary  additional  funding  reductions  to  offset  the  tax  cut 
could  be  taken  up  as  a  separate  issue,  procedurally.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  tax  cut  or  the  various  proposals. 

Second  point  I'd  like  to  make  is  to  congratulate  you.  Twice  you've 
mentioned  that  even  with  a  solution  to  the  current  impasse,  the 
long  run  picture  is  bleak  in  terms  of  where  Medicare  is  headed  and 
where  Social  Security  is  headed.  One  of  my  fears  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  thinks  that  once  this  impasse  is  resolved,  that's  it, 
we've  solved  the  problem.  I  think  you've  got  to  take  the  message, 
your  committee  has  to  take  the  message  out  that  the  long  run 
problem  is  still  there  and  still  severe.  Because  what  is  likely  to 
happen  is  that  the  American  public  will  come  back  and  say,  "wait 
a  minute.  You  guys  solved  that  2  years  ago.  Are  you  telling  me  you 
didn't  solve  that?"  So,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  comments  there. 

The  next  point  I  would  make  is  that  the  deficit  this  year  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  interest  pajonents  we're  paying.  That  on  a 
current  operating  budget  process  we  don't  have  a  deficit  this  year. 
All  we're  having  a  problem  with  is  accumulated  debt  from  the  past. 
And,  in  fact,  about  three-quarters  of  that  from  the  last  15  years. 

The  last  point  I  would  make  is  that  I  heard  the  members  of  the 
committee  here  today  talking  past  each  other  the  same  way  we've 
heard  the  leadership  of  Congress  and  the  President  talking  past 
each  other.  Talking  past  each  other  in  regard  to  whether  the  pro- 
posals are  funding  cuts  or  not.  I  think  we  should  all  be  honest 
enough  to  say  we're  talking  about  increased  dollars  and  decreased 
services.  Both  sides  are  trying  to  have  half  of  that  and  deny  the 
other. 

I  would  also  indicate  that  I  think  what  we  need  are  leaders  right 
now  who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  tackle  those  hard  questions, 
be  honest,  stand  aside  from  party  position,  be  willing  to  risk  per- 
sonal defeat  in  reelection  in  order  to  do  the  right  thing.  I'm  not 
sure  I  see  that  either  from  the  Democrats  or  from  the  Republicans. 
I  see  pandering  from  both  sides.  The  President  and  the  Democrats 
about  Medicare  and  the  Republicans  appealing  to  their  constitu- 
ency about  the  tax  cut.  It's  time  to  move  past  that  to  come  to  an 
agreement.  I  would  specifically  propose  to  you  that  the  Democrats 
on  your  committee  take  up  the  Blue-Dog  Democrats  proposal  and 
the  Republicans  take  up  the  6-year  balance  plan  of  the  moderate 
Republicans  in  the  House  and  put  those  two  together  and  come  up 
with  something  that  will  work.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you,  sir.  Questions  for  the  witness? 

Mr.  Hoke.  Very  briefly.  The  only  thing  I  would  point  out  is  the 
gentleman  is  completely  correct  in  the  numbers  that — with  respect 
to  the  problem  that  we  face.  In  1938,  there  were  eight  workers  for 
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every  retiree.  Today,  there  are  about  three  and  a  half  workers  for 
every  retiree.  In  the  year  2025,  there  will  be  fewer  than  two  work- 
ers for  every  retiree.  So,  if  we  miss  this  opportunity  to  fix  Medicare 
now,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  we'll  ever  be  able  to  go  forward  to 
fix  the  Social  Security  system  crisis  that  will  be  facing  us  right  in 
the  beginning  of  the  21st  century. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  would  agree  with  you.  I  just  would  like  to  express 
my  dismay  that  both  parties  have  said  Social  Security  is  off  the 
table.  That  doesn't  help  us  move  toward  an  ultimate  solution. 

Mr.  Hoke.  I'll  respond  to  that,  because  I  think  that  if  you  merely 
take  the  temperature  of  the  kind  of  fear-mongering  and  dema- 
goguery  that  you've  heard  with  respect  to  Medicare  and  our  inabil- 
ity to  even  get  to  an  agreement  there  because  of  the  politics  in- 
volved. I  think  it's  pretty  obvious  why  right  now  we're  not  ready 
to  tackle  Social  Security,  which  is  not  going  to  go  bankrupt  until 
about  2020  or  2025.  Whereas  the  Medicare  system,  if  we  don't  fix 
it,  it  is  going  to  be  bankrupt  in  the  year  2002. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you.  We  have  a  couple  more  here  and 
then  we're  going  to  go  to  the  mike.  Brian  Hill?  Anybody  learn  any- 
thing here?  We  are. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman,  committee  members,  I'd  like  to  take  an 
express  point.  I  think  election  year  rhetoric  may  interfere  with 
your  process,  but  if  you  could  take  and  look  at  the  business  side 
of  what  you're  trying  to  do  and  educate — education  I  think  is  where 
you're  losing  the  American  public.  I  think  if  you  could  show  the  ef- 
fect of  down  the  road  you  are  going  to  take  and  go  broke  for  these 
programs 

I'm  a  small  business  person.  I'm  a  member  of  NFIB.  One  of  the 
things  from  a  small  business  standpoint,  you  have  to  look  at  how 
some  businesses  stay  in  business,  some  businesses  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  ones  that  go  out  of  business,  it  isn't  because  they've 
made  too  much  money;  it's  usually  the  fact  that  they  have  a  deficit. 
You  have  a  deficit,  you  have  a  serious  concern.  If  you  could  take 
and  look  at  small  business,  look  at  large  business.  But  if  you  can 
balance  the  budget  so  that  you  can  take  and  free  up  the  American 
dollar  in  the  marketplace,  you  can  get  expansion,  you've  got  jobs. 
If  you  get  jobs,  you  get  pride  and  you  get  creativity. 

If  you  get  creative  enterprise — especially  at  the  rate  in  today's 
market,  communications  and  everything  else  are  unfolding  in  the 
electronic  age,  you're  going  to  be  able  to  have  one  or  two  people  at 
home  working.  You're  not  going  to  have  necessarily  all  the— just 
large  business.  But  every  one  of  us  in  business  have  to  take  and 
realize  that  when  the  dollars  go  to  Washington  and  they  come  back 
to  the  States,  they've  been  laundered  through  a  pretty  heavy  proc- 
ess. If  we  can  take  and  have  the  dollars  be  allocated  to  the  States 
in  block  grants — ^you've  got  Michigan — you've  got  some  other 
States — I  think  if  you  could  take  and  use  some  of  these  as  exam- 
ples and  bring  them  forth,  do  it  through  releases  from  your  com- 
mittee and  feed  it  through  NFIB  and  other  groups  and  hopefully, 
in  a  short  time,  we  might  be  able  to  get  the  major  networks  to  take 
and  buy  into  a  true  picture. 

If  we  could  do  that — I  would  love  to  see  just  one  thing.  A  long 
range  where  the  children  of  today  have  a  future  that  is  not  bank- 
rupt. Thank  you  very  much. 
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Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you,  sir.  Questions  of  the  witness? 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Hill.  Now  Bill  Gagne. 

Mr.  Gagne.  I'm  Bill  Gagne,  I'm  from  Exeter.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  time  to  share  my  views  in  front  of  the  committee  and  for 
the  work  the  committee  is  doing. 

The  thunder  that  I  was  going  to  come  up  with  was  spoken  earlier 
by  a  gentleman  in  terms  of  referring  to  what  was  called  the  slight- 
ing of  the  truth  by  certain  sides.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Olver  and  Mr. 
Kasich  in  the  fact  that  I  think  both  sides  are  trying  to  present  their 
side  fairly  to  the  American  people.  What's  really  going  on  though 
is  that  they  spent  so  much  time  up  front  trying  to  argue  the  num- 
bers that  they  lost  the  real  essential  argument  of  the  battle  going 
on,  which  is  an  ideological  struggle. 

What  we're  seeing  now  is  a  shift  away  from  the  numbers  toward 
this  basic  ideological  struggle  that  the  American  people  have  to 
wrestle  with.  Really,  it  gets  right  back  to  what  this  country  was 
founded  on.  The  difference  between  a  free  system  and  a  Socialist 
system.  These  are  the  fundamental  issues  that  I  think  a  lot  of 
American  people  are  really  concerned  with.  What  we  have  to  real- 
ize as  Americans,  as  citizens  not  only  of  New  Hampshire  but  other 
States  is — what  is  not  only  going  to  be  best  for  the  immediate?  I 
think  every  one  in  this  chamber  will  argue  the  people  that  truly 
need  help  are  going  to  get  help.  I  don't  think  anyone  in  here  says 
that  a  person  handicapped  or  truly  in  need  of  help  should  be 
thrown  out  on  the  street.  So,  that  kind  of  argument  is  really  ridicu- 
lous. 

But,  there  is  a  major  difference  between  whether  or  not  we 
should  be  taking  money  from  people  earning  it  and  distributing  it 
as  some  people  in  Washington  see  fit,  or  whether  the  people  that 
earn  the  money  should  have  more  of  a  say  on  how  that  money  is 
spent.  That's  the  ideological  struggle  that  we  really  have  to  bring 
to  the  American  people  and  come  to  resolve  if  we're  going  to  ever 
come  to  a  long-term  solution  to  our  financial  problems.  That's  it. 

Chairman  KASICH.  Are  there  any  questions  for  the  witness?  Let 
me  ask  you,  sir,  what  your  sense  is  of  this  generational  transfer  of 
money  and  debt?  You've  got  a  book  here  that's  pretty  comprehen- 
sive. Tell  us  about  how  you  see 

Mr.  Gagne,  Basically  this  book  I  wrote  myself,  me  and  a  co- 
author, Dan.  We  were  so  frustrated  hearing  numbers  being  ban- 
tered about,  we  literally  went  and  got  the  actual  budget  of  the 
United  States,  the  economic  report  of  the  President.  We  took  the 
numbers  and  we  put  it  in  chart  form  so  that  the  American  people 
can  take  a  look  for  themselves  and  see  what's  going  on. 

All  right,  it's  pretty  easy  to  take  the  numbers  and  put  them  in 
chart  form,  but,  the  bigger  struggle  is  really  going  to  be  how  are 
you  going  to  educate  and  inform  the  American  people  of  the  essen- 
tial differences.  It's  easy  to  say 

Chairman  ICasich.  I've  got  all  of  that.  But,  let  me  see  if  I  can 
get  you  to  what  I  want  you  to  talk  about.  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
three  facts  of  what  the  country  looks  like  in  10  years? 

Mr.  Gagne.  We're  spending  ourselves  into  bankruptcy.  Right 
now,  I  think  that  number — the  numbers  cannot  lie.  If  we  do  not 
change  the  course  of  action,  we  are  going  to  bankrupt  our  country. 
All  right,  so  I  think  we've  come  to  the — 
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Chairman  Kasich.  What  about  Social  Security? 

Mr.  Gagne.  Social  Security,  right  now  what  we  have  is  $500  bil- 
lion in  Social  Security  surplus  in  the  trust  fund.  By  the  year  2000, 
it's  going  to  be  $876  billion  on  current  projections.  While  right  now 
what  they  do  is,  as  you  well  know,  they  take  the  money  out  of  So- 
cial Security  and  they  buy  special  treasury  bonds,  which  then  goes 
into  the  treasury  for  current  spending.  So,  really  what's  left  in  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  is  just  a  bunch  of  lOU's  that  we  are  also 
going  to  have  to  pay  when  they  come  due.  That  doesn't  solve  the 
short-term  problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  makes  it  worse.  We  have 
to  change  the  direction  we  are  going  in  in  the  country,  and  I  have 
the  numbers  to  prove  that. 

The  problem  is  is  that  when  you  start  to  take  away  from  the  spe- 
cific groups,  each  one  yells,  it  hurts.  All  right,  so  how  is  it  going 
to  be  that  we  can  save  the  future  for  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children yet  minimize  the  pain?  I  think  that's  the  issue  that's  going 
on  right  now  in  Congress. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you.  Any  questions.  Now  we're  going 
to  go  to  the  microphones. 

Mr.  Berger.  Hi,  John  Berger.  I've  been  chaffing  at  the  bit  here 
all  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  start  by  pointing  out  a  little  occur- 
rence that  happened  last  week.  We  had  a  budget  hearing  in  town 
and  one  figure  that  jumped  out  at  me;  our  penalties  on  interest  and 
penalties  for  delinquent  taxes  went  from  $20,000  in  our  small  town 
to  $80,000  in  1  year. 

Now,  for  you  Members  in  Congress,  that  means  very  simply  that 
people  simply  can't  pay  their  bills  and  are  then  forced  to  pay  them 
with  penalties.  Now,  this  means  we  are  spending  far  beyond  our 
means.  Cut  spending  and  the  taxes  will  take  care  of  themselves, 
very  simply. 

But,  I  want  to  correct  a  couple  of  points  that  the  Concord  Coali- 
tion has  been  talking  about  here.  No.  1,  the  budget  deficit — the 
budget — the  tax  cuts  that  were  proposed  in  the  1980's  and  passed 
in  the  1980's — I  have  a  sore  throat  and  I  came  down  here  any- 
how— so  I'm  infecting  all  of  you.  The  budget  cuts  that  were  pro- 
posed that  were  enacted  in  the  1980's,  in  fact,  increased  revenues. 
What  happened.  Concord  Coalitionists,  what  happened  was  that 
the  now  minority  party  in  the  Congress  outspent  the  tax  revenue 
increases,  far  outspent  them,  and  it  was  not  the  Reagan  deficit,  it 
was  the  t)emocrat  Party's  own  personal  deficit  that  we  are  strad- 
dled with  right  now.  If,  in  fact,  the  tax  cuts  had  stayed  in  place 
and  spending  had  been  decreased,  we  would  be  on  a  bounty  right 
now.  I  wish  you,  Mr.  Kasich,  would  you  get  on  the  microphones 
and — 

Chairman  Kasich.  Even  here  in  New  Hampshire,  we're  he  said/ 
she  said,  aren't  we  a  little  bit  here. 

Mr.  Jarvin.  Francis  Jarvin,  from  Peterborough.  I  want  to  thank 
you.  No.  1.  Nobody's  done  that.  Would  you  please  give  them  a  hand 
to  say  thank  you  for  what  you're — 

Chairman  Kasich.  No,  no,  we  don't  want — we're  just  doing  our 
job. 

Mr.  Jarvin.  No.  2,  I  applaud  what  you've  been  doing,  but  from 
my  point  of  view,  you  are  just  touching  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  You 
really  haven't  got  into  it.  Somebody  produced  a  chart.  No.  4,  that 
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shows  you're  going  from  9.5  over  a  period  of  time  to  12  trillion. 
We're  doubling  our  school  budget  in  7  years,  maybe  you're  doing  a 
little  better.  You've  got  to  do  more,  not  less.  You  have  begun  the 
process,  and  I  am  so  happy  that  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats are  in  this  fight,  in  this  debate,  in  this  effort.  I'll  give  you 
both  credit  for  debating  the  issue.  Thank  God  we've  started  to  de- 
bate the  issue.  I  think  it's  so  fundamental  that  we  do.  I  don't  know 
what's  right.  I  think  I  want  your  tax  cuts  because  I  don't  want  you 
spending  more  than  this.  I've  got  a  fear  that  if  we  don't  have  the 
tax  cuts,  away  we  go  again.  Maybe  the  tax  cuts  will  be  a  tempering 
on  the  spending,  as  well  as  everything  else  you're  doing.  I  think  of 
the  many  different  phases  of  your  budget.  I  have  concern. 

I  have  concern  when  I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  we're 
going  to  give  $1  billion  to  Russia  to  build  airplanes.  That  is  incon- 
sistent when  taking  food  out  of  people's  mouths.  You  have  to  have 
consistency.  Your  message,  be  it  Democrat,  Republican,  or  inde- 
pendent, we've  got  to  have  a  consistent  message  of  what  this  coun- 
try wants,  and  I  hope  you  get  a  consistent  message  here  today. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  suggest,  you  have  to  stay  flexible  in 
this  business.  What  we're  going  to  do  is  we're  going  to  just  wear 
you  out,  and  we're  going  to  take  questions  from  here  and  listen  to 
you.  Then,  as  I  said  earlier,  after  I  and  the  committee,  we  do  our 
press  conference,  I  will  personally  be  available  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber to  answer  questions.  But,  let's  just  go  ahead  now  and  hear  from 
all  of  you,  instead  of  going  up  to  the  microphone. 

Mr.  Jim  Bass.  Good  afternoon,  my  name  is  Jim  Bass,  and  I  live 
in  Canterbury.  I  think  what  you're  doing  is  the  most  important 
thing  that  can  be  done  in  Washington  today.  As  Charlie  may  be 
telling  you,  Mr.  Kasich,  I  thought  it  was  so  important  that  I  spent 
6  years  of  my  life  back  in  1994  running  for  Congress  because  I 
thought  that  the  deficit  issue  had  to  be  dealt  with.  Charlie  beat  me, 
and  I'm  glad  to  say  that  he's  down  in  Washington  and  he's  fighting 
very  hard  for  many  of  the  things  I  believe  in. 

I  also  am  a  member,  I've  been  a  longstanding  member  of  the 
Concord  Coalition;  I'm  a  member  of  the  board  here  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  observations.  This  isn't  what 
I  had  intended  to  say,  but  several  years  ago,  in  1994,  I  went  to 
Washington  for  a  campaign  school  run  by  the  NRC  and  you  came 
and  spoke  and  talked  about  the  importance  of  balancing  the  budg- 
et. I  remember  standing  up  at  the  end  of  your  speaking  and  say, 
"Well,  you  really  didn't  talk  much  about  Medicare  or  Social  Secu- 
rity." You  said  to  me  that  those  are  the  third  rail  of  American  poli- 
tics and  if  you  run  on  those,  you're  not  going  to  get  elected.  Part 
of  it,  I  guess,  is  right.  I  didn't  get  elected.  But,  I'm  very  encouraged 
to  see  that  politics  changed.  The  fact  that  you  all  are  here  today 
talking  about  Medicare  and  making  changes  and  means  testing  is 
very  heartening  to  me  and  I  think  should  be  to  all  Americans. 

I  hope  that  it  foretells  the  change  that  we  can  see  in  politics  in 
America  so  that  we  can  talk  about  Social  Security,  as  well.  Be- 
cause, as  you  said,  it's  not  going  to  happen  unless  we  deal  with 
that  issue.  The  fact  is  that  the  politics  in  America  are  in  terms  of 
this  debate,  in  terms  of  balancing  the  budget  or  cutting  taxes,  the 
politics  are  in  favor  of  balancing  the  budget  first  and  cutting  taxes 
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later.  The  people  of  New  Hampshire  support  that,  75  percent  of  the 
people  do,  and  I  think  it's  that  way  throughout  America. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  personally — and  the  Concord  Coali- 
tion does  support  the  plan  put  forward  by  the  moderate  Repub- 
licans that  Mr.  Shays  has  been  working  with  in  the  last  several 
weeks.  It  accomplishes  many  things.  It  separates  balancing  the 
budget  from  cutting  the  taxes.  As  Mr.  Hall  said,  cutting  the  taxes 
can  be  argued  and  debated  separately.  It  doesn't  backload  the  cuts, 
and  I  think  that's  very  important.  It  spreads  them  out  for  several 
years  and  it  makes  a  serious  effort  to  control  entitlements  and  to 
make  fundamental  structural  changes,  including  Medicare  Part  B, 
and  that's  only  the  beginning. 

So,  I  commend  you  for  coming  up  here.  I  thank  Representative 
Bass  for  bringing  all  of  you  up  here.  What  you're  doing  is  the  most 
important  thing.  Not  really  for  me,  but  for  our  children.  I  encour- 
age you  to  continue  and  I  would  like  to  urge  each  of  you  to  support 
the  plan  that  Mr.  Shays  has  worked  on.  I  hope  it's  a  reasonable 
compromise.  I  think  what  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  are  looking 
for  are  people  who  have  principles,  but  are  willing  to  compromise. 
There's  a  compromise  there  to  be  had,  and  I  would  urge  each  of  you 
to  please  vote  for  it  and  support  Mr.  Shays.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Unidentified  Person.  Mr.  Kasich,  I  find  it  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  be  here  with  you  today,  so  much  so  that  I  cut  my  ski  day 
in  half  so  I  could  be  here.  C-SPAN  is  a  regular  diet  in  our  house- 
hold. 

Chairman  Kasich.  You  still  went  skiing  for  part  of  the  day, 
though. 

Unidentified  Person.  Got  to,  I'm  a  New  Englander.  This  being 
tax  time  and  then  the  budget  and  everjrthing  like  this — I've  already 
done  my  taxes  and  my  tax  bill  right  now  is  $6,500-plus.  There  are 
a  number  of  plans  out  there  talking  about  flat  taxes.  One  of  them 
without  the  interest 

Chairman  Kasich.  Have  you  been  hearing  about  that  up  here? 

Unidentified  Person.  Just  a  little  bit.  Up  here,  politics  is  our 
baseball,  that's  why  you  get  such  a  knowledgeable  crowd.  But, 
without  the  interest  deduction,  without  the  tax  deduction,  I  would 
realize,  under  that  plan,  a  $2,200  tax  cut.  How  would  that  hurt  the 
overall  plan  of  balancing  the  budget  and  getting,  you  know,  the  fis- 
cal house  in  order?  It  says  that  Congress  controls  the  purse  strings. 
How  would  that  hurt  you? 

Chairman  Kasich.  Well,  it  would  depend  what  plan  you  would 
be  talking  about  and  whether  you 

Unidentified  Person.  Mr.  Forbes'  plan. 

Chairman  Kasich.  I  have  not  seen  it  analyzed  yet.  My  sense  is 
that  it  does  not,  based  on  this  way  in  which  we  calculate,  not  using 
supply-side  economics,  falls  short  of  being  able  to  balance  the  budg- 
et. But,  I've  not  seen  a  full  analysis  of  it  yet. 

Unidentified  Person.  Just  to  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  I  feel  it  bene- 
fits the  poor;  they  fall  off  the  tax  rolls:  $13,000  per  adult,  $5,000 
per  child,  and  then,  after  that,  you  pay  17  percent.  It  benefits  the 
retired  and  the  elderly  because  pensions,  Social  Security,  all  of 
those  are  not  taxable.  So,  when  you  retire  you  fall  off  the  tax  rolls. 
So,  if  you're  working,  you  pay.  If  you  retire,  you're  off.  So,  it  helps 
both  ends  of  the  spectrum,  but  my  concern  is  that  it's  going  to  cut 
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the  budget  or  cut  the  revenues  coming  into  the  Congress  so  much 
that  the  running  of  the  government  is  going  to  be  hampered.  I'm 
in  favor  of  that  plan,  but  I  wonder  if  we  could  cut  the  spending 
enough  to  get  to  that. 

Mr.  Olver.  May  I  comment  on  that? 

Chairman  Kasich.  Sure. 

Mr.  Olver.  I've  been  quite  quiet  for  a  while  here.  It  isn't  that 
I'm  feeling  sort  of  beat  upon  or  anything  like  that.  But,  let's  say 
that  you  decide  to  downsize  government  in  his  totality,  in  it's  total- 
ity by  10  percent.  Downsize  government  by  10  percent,  OK?  Then 
you  apply  the  tax  program  as  you've  described.  Now,  some  number 
of  people  are  going  to  pay  less,  people  at  the  bottom  who  are  pay- 
ing taxes  now  and  you  up  to  whatever  level  you  decide  and  it  is 
already  clearly  understood  that  people  at  the  very  top  will  pay  less. 

Unidentified  Person.  I  disagree  with  that  analysis  because  if 
you're  paying  17  percent 

Mr.  Olver.  Every  analysis  I've  seen  of  the  flat  tax  has  shown 
that  you  pay  less  at  the  top. 

Unidentified  Person.  If  you're  paying  17  percent  above  a  given 
exemption  with  no  exemptions,  no  write-offs,  no  nothing,  it's  a 
much  fairer  plan.  Now,  though,  those  people  that  have  less 

Mr.  Olver.  The  only  point  I'm  trying  to  make  is 

Chairman  Kasich.  We're  going  to  have  to  go  one  at  a  time.  Let's 
let  the  Member  finish. 

Mr.  Olver.  The  only  point  I'm  trying  to  make  is  that  if  you  de- 
cide how  much  money  is  necessary  because  you  downsize  and  de- 
cide as  a  people  that  government  is  going  to  be  10  percent  smaller, 
you  need  the  money — while  the  system  we  have  now  is,  I  think,  in- 
defensible in  the  sense  that  it  is  extremely  complicated  and  is  rife 
with  bells  and  whistles  that  one  or  another  tax  lawyer  has  man- 
aged to  get  into  the  tax  code.  If  you  change  to  raise  the  money  to 
do  the  same — to  raise  the  money  for  what  you  decide  is  government 
acceptable  at  10  percent  less  than  presently  is  done,  then  if  some 
of  the  people  are  going  to  pay  less  toward  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
and  some  of  the  people  at  the  top  are  going  to  pay  less  toward  the 
top  of  the  scale,  there's  a  broad  group  of  people  somewhere  in  the 
middle  or  above,  just  above  middle  that's  going  to  have  to  pay  more 
relatively  in  order  to  pay  for  the  10  percent  less  of  total  govern- 
ment that  you've  decided  you  want. 

Unidentified  Person.  I  don't  consider  myself  rich,  and  I  would 
realize  $2,200  in  tax  savings. 

Mr.  Olver.  I  know,  you're  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  Appar- 
ently, in  that  lower  end  of  the  scale. 

Unidentified  Person.  Not  at  $6,500,  that's — I  mean  mister — 
the  President  likes  to  think  that  I'm  on  the  wealthy  end  of  the  side. 
You  know,  $6,500  out  of  my  pocket  hurts. 

Mr.  Olver.  I  have  no  idea  what — and  I  don't  want  to  know. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  One  of  the  problems  with  the  upper  end  on  that  flat 
tax  is  that  if  you  have  inherited  wealth,  you  may  not  pay  anything, 
and  I  think  a  lot  people  feel  that  that's  quite  unfair  to  those  people 
in  the  middle  who  may  pay  more.  If  you  inherit  $1  million  and  you 
invest  it — you're  talking  to  a  guy  whose  dad  was  a  postman  and 
started  with  nothing.  I  think  everybody  ought  to  pay  that  can  af- 
ford it  at  those  higher  levels,  some  tax. 
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Unidentified  Person.  I  think  it  benefits  the  elderly  so  when 
they  retire,  those  investments 

Mr.  HOBSON.  I'm  not  talking  about  retirement  income  now  or 
earned  income. 

Mr.  Long.  Bob  Long,  from  Amherst,  NH.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  Republicans  in  particular,  on  the  committee  for  the 
dedicated  work  you've  done  to  focus  the  national  attention  on  the 
matter  of  budget  deficit  reduction.  I'm  very  much  in  favor  of  that, 
and  I  want  to  give  that  support.  And,  Chairman  Kasich,  I  also 
want  to  compliment  you  for  your  exceptional  dedication  to  that 
task. 

But,  I'm  a  lifelong  Republican,  and  if  you  keep  up  the  good  work, 
some  day  I  might  even  vote  for  a  Republican.  I'm  a  moderate  Re- 
publican and  I  don't  like  what's  going  on  right  now  and  I  want  to 
offer  you  a  suggestion  that  you'll  be  eternally  grateful  for. 

That  suggestion  has  to  do  with  the  tax  cut.  Now,  I  understand 
that  many  of  you  folks  signed  the  so-called  Contract  With  America, 
and  that  was  a  pledge  to  cut  taxes.  I  can  understand  it's  important 
to  keep  your  pledge.  I  have  a  way  of  doing  that.  Your  gang  goes 
over  to  see  their  gang,  and  you  say  we  will  both  forgo  a  tax  cut. 
We'll  be  good  boys  and  girls  and  we'll  cut  down  this  deficit.  That 
is,  we'll  cut  out  the  fat.  We  won't  serve  dessert  first,  we'll  eat  our 
carrots,  we'll  cut  out  the  fat,  we'll  serve  dessert  later. 

Once  you  show  the  budgetary  restraint  and  cut  that  down,  you 
set  a  goal,  and  that  goal  can  be  months  or  years  ahead,  and  say 
we'll  reward  ourselves  politically  and  we'll  reward  the  taxpayers 
economically  by  a  tax  cut  if  we  all  together  achieve  that  goal.  That 
shows  my  political  naivety  by  making  that  suggestion,  but  that  is 
how  it  seems  out  here  in  the  country. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Olver.  I  think  that's  a  very  interesting  idea.  Essentially, 
we'd  be  saying  we  start  one  meal  of  meat  and  potatoes  and  then 
at  the  next  meal,  if  you've  met  your  goals  on  the  meat  and  potatoes 
the  first  year,  then  you  begin  to  give  a  small  dessert  the  second 
year  and  slide  those  in  as  the  rewards,  as  you  put  it,  the  desserts 
over  time  as  you're  clearly  meeting  goals  of  the  balancing  of  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Hoke.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  want  to  add  one 
thing  to  that,  because  I  think  that  the  whole  idea  of  viewing  a  tax 
cut  as  a  dessert  misses  a  fundamental  point  about  representative 
government  and  it  implies  that  the  government  has  a  greater  claim 
to  the  money,  the  wealth  that  it  is  created  by  private  citizens  and 
that  somehow  by  giving  it  back  is  a  gift  of  the  government.  That 
is  just  completely  upside  down. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  just  tell  you  that  John  Olver  has  got 
to  get  back  to  his  district  because  he's  got  to  go  to  a  dinner  where 
they're  honoring  him.  So,  he  had  to  scoot  out,  but  we'll  continue 
until  everybody  has  a  chance  to  be  heard  here. 

Ms.  McKay.  I'm  Ruth  McKay,  from  here  in  Concord.  I  like  the 
idea  of  a  balanced  budget,  but  I'd  like  to  see  the  cuts  come  in  mili- 
tary spending.  We  can't  eat  that  money,  we  can't  sleep  under  it,  it 
doesn't  shelter  us,  it  doesn't  educate  us,  it  doesn't  house  us.  I'd  like 
to  see  the  people  services  left  alone  until  after  we  have  found  the 
cuts  in  the  military  spending. 
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Chairman  Kasich.  Well,  I  can  only  say  to  you,  ma'am,  that  I've 
been  working  to  kill  the  B-2  bomber  for  most  of  my  life,  because 
I  don't — I  think  we  shouldn't  spend  any  more  there  than  we  do 
anywhere  else.  Everything  ought  to  go  under  the  microscope,  but 
it  does  provide  for  our  security,  too. 

Mr.  Bass.  Let  me  remind  the  chairman  that  I  supported  you  in 
that  effort,  right? 

Chairman  Kasich.  Yes. 

Ms.  McKay.  I  think  we  get  more  security  by  having  healthy  well- 
fed  children,  educated  children;  that  kind  of  safety  and  security  is 
more  needed.  The  other  kind  of  security  you're  talking  about 
doesn't  have  meaning  for  me.  The  same  amount  of  money  spent  on 
the  military  stuff  would  give  us  more  jobs,  for  one  thing.  tJsually 
that's  the  most  profound  argument  that  we  hear,  is  that  the  mili- 
tary provides  jobs.  The  same  amount  of  money  would  give  us  more 
jobs  in  education,  in  health  care  and  we'd  have  a  product  that  we 
really  want  and  need. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you,  ma'am. 

Ms.  CONSECION.  Hi,  my  name  is  Ann  Consecion.  I'm  from  Nash- 
ua, NH.  Charlie  Bass  is  my  Representative.  I  thank  you  for  invit- 
ing me.  I  also  thank  all  of  you  gentlemen  for  the  work  you've  done 
on  the  Budget  Committee,  along  with  Senator  Domenici. 

I  kind  of  liken  what's  going  on  to  a  personal  situation.  In  the  late 
1980's,  I  was  involved  in  a  business  venture  that  did  not  go  well. 
Unfortunately,  toward  the  end  of  it,  I  wound  up  getting  very  ill, 
had  some  hospital  bills.  Unfortunately,  for  the  business  and  the 
hospital  bills  as  well,  my  husband  and  myself  made  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  finance  these  bills  with  our  credit  cards. 

You  know,  at  some  point  the  bottom  falls  out  and  you  do  what 
you  can.  We  never  took  any  Federal  funding,  any  kind  of  welfare 
or  anything,  although  we  were  eligible.  We  got  into  it  on  our  own. 
We  wanted  to  get  out  of  it  on  our  own.  We  had  some  help  from  my 
parents  and  my  husband's  parents.  I  really  feel  that,  you  know — 
like  I  say,  at  some  point  the  bottom  falls  out  and  extending  the 
debt  ceiling  is,  I  think,  a  mistake.  I  think  that  it  is  like  the 
Citibank  that  was  sending  me  preapproved  Visa  cards  when  I  was 
in  the  middle  of  this  horrendous  credit  problem.  I  hope,  because  I 
think  the  debt  is  a  serious  problem. 

I  heard  Mr.  Kasich  say,  'Tou  know,  if  you  think  this  is  a  battle 
for  the  budget,  what  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  when  we  try 
and  tackle  the  debt?"  So,  I  hope  that,  you  know,  something  will 
happen  to  increase  the  support  for  you  guys.  I'd  like  to  make  two 
more  points.  One  is,  I  disagree  with  that  last  lady.  I  think  we  need 
to  spend — we're  still  in  a  dangerous  world  and  we  need  to  look 
carefully  at  our  military  spending.  But,  I  think  we  do  need  to 
spend.  The  other  item  I'd  like  to  say  is  there's  a  lot  of  talk  on  the 
Democrats'  part  that  something  they'd  like  to  cut  spending  on  is 
the  Whitewater  hearings,  and  you  have  my  permission  to  use  my 
tax  dollars  to  fund  the  Whitewater  hearings  for  as  long  as  it  takes. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Brian,  I  think  in  an  effort  to  try  to  accommo- 
date C-SPAN  who  is  with  us  here,  we  want  to  try  to  take  two  or 
three  here  and  then  move  along. 

Mr.  Petit.  My  name  is  Rhina  Petit.  I  live  in  Litchfield,  NH.  I 
have  three  comments  I'd  like  to  make.  The  first  is,  I  don't  think 
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we  can  afford  to  wait  7  more  years  for  a  balanced  budget.  We  need 
a  balanced  budget  this  year  and  we  need  to  start  paying  down  the 
national  debt. 

The  second  comment  I  have  is,  we  don't — as  a  result  of  not  bal- 
ancing the  budget  actually  this  year  or  any  year  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  we  shouldn't  even  be  considering  any  tax  cuts  whatsoever. 
We  should  be  dealing  with  spending.  We  should  be  increasing  our 
ability  to  fully  tax  everyone  who  should  be  paying  their  taxes.  I 
went  to  the  Hudson  Public  Library  and  used  their  computer  and 
got  a  printout  of  corporate  welfare  as  we  know  it. 

Chairman  Kasich.  I'd  like  that  list. 

Mr.  Petit.  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  the  Cato  Institute  has  itemized 
$87  billion  in  corporate  welfare,  including  subsidies,  tax  breaks,  tax 
loopholes,  tax  exemptions,  outright  handouts  to  wealthy  corpora- 
tions, deductions  and  writeoffs.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  identified  60  specific  subsidies  at  a  cost  of — at  a  savings  of  $55 
billion  a  year.  Essential  Information,  which  is  funded  by  Ralph 
Nader  identified  153  that  would  save  $167  billion.  Everything  from 
tobacco  subsidies  that  we're  actually  paying  to  grow  tobacco.  We're 
not  collecting  enough  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  yet  we're  having  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  die  every  year  prematurely  and  at 
great  cost  to  Medicare  as  a  result  of  smoking  cigarettes. 

We  allow  corporations  to  write  off  $32.2  billion  a  year  in  acceler- 
ated depreciation  of  capital  assets.  We  give  any  corporations  that 
are  down  in  Puerto  Rico,  under  IRS  code  936,  a  tax  break  to  the 
tune  of  $3.5  billion  a  year.  I'll  be  glad  to  provide  this  to  you.  Rep- 
resentative. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  We'd  like  to  have  that  list.  I'd  also  like  to  inform 
you,  I  don't  think  Cato  pays  any  taxes  either,  and  neither  does 
Ralph  Nader's  organization. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you. 

Fr.  Campbell.  Hi,  my  name  is  Father  Campbell.  I  kind  of  speak 
a  little  bit  different  than  most  people  around  here  because  I'm  from 
Brooklyn,  NY.  However,  I've  been  living  in  this  fair  State  for  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  working  here  in  this  fair  State 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  grew  up  in  a  family,  in  Brooklyn,  on  welfare.  My  father  had 
multiple  sclerosis;  he  was  unable  to  work  and  it  was  in  the  days 
before  there  were  social  laws  that  protected  workers  who  suddenly 
became  ill  like  that.  The  reason  I'm  speaking  here  is  I'd  like  to — 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  at  this  moment.  What  both- 
ers me  and  bothers  the  church,  to  be  very  honest  about  it,  and  the 
community  of  the  church  is  that  all  this  budget  cutting,  et  cetera, 
is  off  the  backs  of  the  poor.  I  think  it's  about  time  we  woke  up  to 
that. 

Also,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  document  written,  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  bishops  here  in  the  United  States,  "Economic  Justice 
For  All."  This  is  an  anniversary  document  which  was  written  10 
years  after  the  original  document.  It  points  out  to  the  fact  that  we, 
as  a  nation,  are  being  divided  into  three  groups.  One  is  prospering 
and  producing  new  information,  coping  well  with  new  economic 
challenges.  The  second,  and  I  think  this  fits  into  the  lives  of  most 
people  who  are  gathered  here,  is  squeezed  by  declining  real  in- 
comes, global  economic  competition.  Many  in  our  society  are  won- 
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dering  whether  they  will  keep  their  jobs,  their  health  insurance 
and  whether  they  can  afford  college  education,  private  education, 
or  Catholic  education  for  their  children. 

We  have  one  out  of  five  children  here  in  the  United  States  who 
are  hungry  and  poor.  Yet,  economically  we  watch  the  Wall  Street 
people  make  money  at  unbelievable  levels.  We  have  1  percent  of 
our  society  controlling  50  percent  of  our  wealth  as  a  people.  As  the 
document  points  out,  and  I  must  have — I  regretfully — oh,  by  the 
way,  I  just  want  to  point  out,  my  name  is  Father  Campbell,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  but  I'm  also  a  veteran,  honorably  discharged 
from  the  U.S.  Army,  and  I'm  a  U.S.  citizen,  like  everybody  else  in 
this  room.  So,  I  speak  as  a  citizen,  not  just  as  a  member  of  the 
church. 

I'm  identifying  those  issues  which  I  feel  are  undermining  us  as 
a  people  and  as  a  nation.  We  are  finding  ourselves  being  pit 
against  one  another,  one  society  against  another  society.  The  afflu- 
ent against  the  poor.  I  really  feel  that,  you  know,  we  got  into  this 
debt  problem  because  of  Vietnam.  We  got  into  this  debt  problem 
because  of  our  struggle  against  Communism  up  to  1989.  We  got 
into  this  debt  problem  because  of  the  savings  and  loan,  and  why 
we  have  to  take  it  out  on  the  poor  is  beyond  me  or  the  middle  class. 
Everybody  benefited  by  those  efforts  to  defeat  communism  and  to 
defeat  those  evil  powers  in  our  society,  and  everybody  in  this  coun- 
try should  share  in  the  necessity  to  bring  ourselves  back.  We  are 
the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world.  We  are  the  least-taxed  nation 
in  the  world  and  yet,  we  have  such  a  high  rate  of  poverty.  We  have 
people  who  are  underemployed  and  not  receiving  enough  money  in 
their  salaries.  Families  are  disintegrating,  not  because  of  welfare, 
but  primarily  because  there  are  no  jobs.  People  work  hard  and  they 
don't  receive  a  living  wage  in  today's  salary. 

We  have  a  phenomenon  that's  very  unique;  the  working  poor, 
which  is  almost  one-quarter  of  our  population.  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  speak  publicly  on  this  issue.  I  regret  that  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  what's  going  on  around  here,  and  especially  by  a  small 
group  of  politicians.  You  know,  President  Wilson  was  struggling 
one  time  with  an  issue,  and  I'd  like  to  quote  from  him,  if  I  don't 
get  shut  off  the  air  here.  "A  little  group  of  willful  men  reflecting 
no  opinion,  but  they  have  rendered  the  great  government  of  the 
United  States  helpless  and  contemptible."  That's  what  Wilson  said 
about  the  legislators  in  his  day,  and  these  legislators  were  prevent- 
ing him  to  pass  a  law  to  arm  merchant  vessels  back  in  1917.  I  won- 
der where  you  gentlemen  are,  and  I  really  think  you  should  think 
about  how  you  are  dealing  with  the  poor  and  the  less  fortunate  in 
our  society. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you.  Father.  Now,  now,  no  clapping. 

Mr.  Shays.  Father  Campbell,  I  have  in  my  district — we  have  a 
great  church  that  found  itself  in  millions  of  dollars  into  debt,  and 
the  religious  leader  made  sure  that  they  got  their  financial  house 
in  order  first.  They  closed  down  some  churches,  they  closed  down 
some  schools,  they  consolidated  their  hospitals  and  what  they  then 
did  is  they  now  have  a  foundation  of  $24  million  in  which  they're 
building  up  from  this  strength.  I  just  want  to  make  this  point  to 
you.  As  a  moderate  Republican,  I  take  strong  issue  with  your  char- 
acterization that  we  are  putting  this  on  the  backs  of  the  poor. 
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As  a  moderate  Republican,  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  we  are 
making  our  biggest  savings  to  the  growth — just  listen  a  second. 

Fr.  Campbell.  I  am  listening. 

Mr.  Shays.  No,  you're  holding  up  books  and  so  on.  Just  listen 
just  a  second.  I  just  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  what  we're  trying 
to  do  is  make  sure  that  we  don't  transfer  all  of  our  wealth  to  our 
seniors  at  the  detriment  of  our  children.  We're  trying  to  slow  the 
growth  of  Medicare.  We're  trying  to  slow  the  growth  of  Medicaid. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  just  one  generation.  I  just  make  this  other  point 
to  you.  As  a  moderate  Republican,  I  think  I  have  done  more  to  hurt 
the  poor  with  some  of  my  votes  in  the  past  few  years  making  them 
dependent  on  a  handout  instead  of  helping  them  grow  the  seed.  So, 
you  know,  I  take  very  strong  issue  with  your  characterization  that 
we  are  doing  this.  Now,  we  may  disagree,  but  I  just  want  you  to 
know  that  I  do  disagree  with  you. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Father,  thank  you.  Just  instructively — Fa- 
ther, I  do  appreciate  your  being  here  and  I  want  to  make  the  argu- 
ment, as  a  former  altar  boy,  that  if  we  can't  have  men  of  the  cloth 
be  able  to  come  and  talk  about  concerns  of  the  poor,  then  I  think 
we  miss  something  in  our  society.  I  think  it's  always  good  for  some- 
one to  make  us  think  about  what  we're  doing. 

But,  a  gentleman  said  to  me  last  night  when  we  were  talking 
about  the  current  welfare  system.  He  said  he  has  never  been  in  a 
crowd  where  he's  posed  this  question  where  he  has  failed  to  get 
this  answer,  and  I'd  like  to  try  it.  Let's  just  assume  that  you  all 
decided  that  you  were  going  to  give  10  percent  of  your  income  to 
the  poor,  and  you  can  do  it  one  of  two  ways.  You  can  give  that  10 
percent  of  your  income  and  give  it  to  the  welfare  department  or  you 
could  give  10  percent  of  that  income  to  a  charitable  nonprofit  agen- 
cy in  your  community  to  benefit  the  poor.  How  many  of  you  would 
send  your  money  to  the  welfare,  government-run  welfare  depart- 
ment, raise  your  hand?  How  many  of  you  would  send  that  money 
then  to  a  nonprofit  giver  of  relief  to  the  poor?  It's  just  a  very  inter- 
esting— absolutely.  Father. 

Fr.  Campbell.  As  much  as  25  percent  of  the  funding  that  takes 
place  at  the  present  time  in  most  of  your  charitable  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations come  from  taxpayers'  dollars.  So,  it  does  end  up  in  the 
hands — there  is  a  wonderful  cooperation  between  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  the  government  presently  going  on.  So,  tax  dollars  are 
not  just  ending  up  in  welfare,  and  that's  a  very  important  point  I 
think  you  have  to  make.  It  is  Catholic  Charities  and  many  national 
organizations  that  are  complaining  about  other  denial  of  funds  to 
them  by  the  government,  and  that's  what  the  issue  is.  So,  there  is 
plenty  of  work  being  done  by  your  nonprofit  organizations  from  the 
American  payers'  tax  dollars. 

Chairman  Kasich.  I  always  hate  to  have  the  last  word  here  on 
a  priest,  but  let  me  just  suggest  that  even  on  our  Republican  plan, 
believe  it  or  not.  Father,  that  welfare  spending  in  the  block  grants 
continue  to  go  up.  What  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  figure  out  a  way 
to  slow  the  growth  of  that  spending  but,  frankly,  the  challenge  is, 
what  do  we  do  going  into  the  next  century  to  truly  create  struc- 
tures that  will  provide  compassion  outside  of  the  government?  It's 
going  to  be  an  interesting  debate.  Thank  you  for  being  here. 
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Ms.  Nrx.  I'm  very  nervous.  I've  never  done  this  before.  I'm  Elaine 
Nix,  from  Merrimack,  NH.  I  just  want  to  try  and  make  sure  that 
the  environmental  progress  made  by  legislation,  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  past  25  years  is  not  ignored  or  compromised  in  the  bal- 
anced budget  process.  I  am  very  concerned  that  the  proposed  con- 
gressional budget  will  seriously  gut  current  safeguards  for  clean  air 
and  clean  water  and  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  compromising  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  all  our  citizens,  our  children,  and  future 
generations.  I'd  like  to  see  some  consideration  for  that. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Hurst.  Hi,  I'm  Sharleene  Hurst,  and  I'm  from  Hampton, 
NH.  I'm  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature.  One  thing — 
I  got  here  a  little  late,  so  I'm  not  sure  if  this  has  been  covered.  But, 
a  lot  of  people  are  talking  about  what  the  poor  people  want  or  what 
the  poor  people  need. 

I  can  tell  you  something,  because  I've  been  poor.  I  can  tell  you 
what  the  poor  people  really  want.  You  know  what  the  poor  people 
really  want?  Poor  people  do  not  want  a  handout,  they  do  not  want 
programs  that  keep  them  poor.  Most  poor  people  want  opportuni- 
ties so  that  they  don't  have  to  be  poor  any  more,  so  that  they  can 
go  on  and  maybe  go  to  college,  maybe  advance  in  careers,  have  ca- 
reers. This  is  what  we  want. 

I  think  it's  highly  important  that  any  programs  that  come  out  of 
Congress,  any  welfare  reform  that  comes  out  of  Congress,  should 
include  programs  that  give  poor  people  a  hand  up  rather  than  just 
a  handout.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Richard  Horton,  from  Grantham,  NH.  I  want  to  be 
a  little  bit  more  specific.  One  thing  I'd  like  to  see  is  a  sunset  law 
put  into  all  legislation  so  that  you  review  all  of  these  programs 
that  are  passed.  We  have  175  or  180  different  drug  laws  out  there 
overlapping  and  expensive. 

No.  2,  I  think  that  organizations  who  lobby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  as  AARP,  should  not  receive  Federal  tax  dollars  to  do 
this. 

Chairman  KASICH.  I  guess  we're  just  going  to  clap  all  day.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Lister.  My  name  is  John  Lister,  from  Hillsborough,  NH.  A 
couple  of  things  I'd  like  to  make  particularly  relevant  to  what  the 
Father  said  here  before,  I'll  just  go  over  it. 

About  4  or  5  years  ago  it  was  in  the  paper  that  two-thirds  of  the 
retired  nuns  are  collecting  welfare  because  their  organization  did 
not  provide  any  kind  of  pension  or  old-aged  security.  That's  one 
comment.  The  other  thing  I'd  like  to  mention,  I  think  it's  far  more 
important  to  go  for  cuts  in  the  government  spending  overall.  And, 
if  you  want  a  couple  of  clues  as  to  where  to  go  you  can  watch  Peter 
Jennings  on  the  television.  He  usually  gives  pretty  good  areas 
where  you  can  cut  government,  such  as  a  billion,  billion-dollar 
dump — nuclear  fuel  that's  going  on  and  on  and  on.  It  goes  on  every 
week.  I  think  the  B-2  bomber  or  something  else  or  some  recent 
thing  in  the  defense.  The  Department  of  Defense  doesn't  want  it, 
but  so  and  so  favored  it. 

When  they  gave  the  earthquake  money  to  California — I  think  it 
was  Senator  Byrd  from  West  Virginia,  got  his  $100  million,  took 
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from  the  bill  to  bill  his  accounting  office  in  West  Virginia.  The  most 
recent  one  now — it  was  just  passed.  Somehow,  it  was  tacked  on  to 
some  bloody  thing  about  no  fetal  examination — something  to  do 
with  the  budget.  What  in  the  name  of  God  has  that  got  to  do — ev- 
eryone has  to  get  their  little  jab  in  the  bill  and  it  just  keeps  spend- 
ing and  spending.  I  think  cuts  should  be  made.  The  Gray  Commis- 
sion, I  believe  it  was,  of  several  years  ago,  listed  billions  where  the 
government  could  save  money. 

Years  ago,  I  earned  my  money  as  an  efficiency  expert,  as  it  was 
called  in  those  days  or  an  industrial  engineer.  When  a  company 
was  going  down  the  tubes  or  for  whatever  reason,  they  would  call 
the  company  I  worked  for  to  send  in  consultants  to  see  where  they 
could  save  money.  By  God,  we  saved  it  or  we  didn't  have  a  job. 
Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kasich,  Thank  you,  sir. 

Ms.  Malley.  My  name  is  Joyce  Malley,  and  I'm  from  Amherst, 
NH.  There's  only  one  main  thing  that  I  would  like  to  comment  on. 
I  think  any  time  any  families  looking  for  budgeting  and  looking  to 
see  how  they  can  better  themselves  they  look  at  what  they're  wast- 
ing and  they  want  to  get  rid  of  that. 

My  life  has  personally  been  affected  by  a  member  of  my  family. 
One  of  my  children  was  an  addict.  She  received  Medicaid  because 
she  was  a  single  mother.  Most  people  with  any  common  sense 
knows  that  anybody  that's  on  a  lot  of  drugs  have  a  lot  of  health 
problems  and  they  get  that  taken  care  of  with  Medicaid.  So,  I  think 
that  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  need  to  be  looked  at.  This 
same  girl  wanted  to  get  help.  She  couldn't  get  the  help  and  get  ofi" 
drugs  because  she  was  on  Medicaid.  Even  though  we  could  pay  for 
it,  she  couldn't  get  the  help.  The  hospital  wouldn't  take  her,  she 
was  on  Medicaid.  She  was  going  to  be  off  Medicaid  in  5  days.  We 
did  find  a  hospital  that  did  not  take  Medicaid,  so  we  did  find  one, 
but  they  said  we  will  treat  her  free  until  she's  off  Medicaid,  then 
you  can  pay. 

That's  the  only  way  we  got  her  help.  But  that's  one  of  things  that 
I  think  where  you  see  a  lot  of  waste.  That,  and  in  Medicare.  I  have 
another  member  of  the  family  that  is  on  oxygen.  She  doesn't  need 
it  all  the  time,  but  she's  not  going  to  give  up  her  big  oxygen  tank 
because  she  was  told  by  the  medical  field  that  if  she  gave  it  up  she 
wouldn't  get  it  back  because  she's  on  Medicare.  To  me,  that's 
waste. 

There's  a  lot  of  examples  I  know  about,  but  it's  just  something 
I  feel  personally  that  that  should  be  taken  care  of.  If  that's  a 
cut 

Chairman  Kasich.  How's  your  daughter  doing? 

Ms.  Malley.  She's  clean,  she's  been  working  the  same  job  for  8 
months,  and  for  the  first  time  in  23  years. 

Chairman  KASICH.  I  want  to — Ma'am,  it's  just  amazing  you'd  be 
here  and  wait  here  and  say  that.  We  thank  you. 

Ms.  Malley.  Well,  I  will  say  that  the  week  after  I  got  her  into 
treatment,  along  with  my  other  daughter,  we  got  her  into  treat- 
ment, I  had  a  stroke.  So,  I  think  that  even  that  can  afi"ect  families 
and  a  lot  of  savings  can  be  done. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Chris,  there's  a  gentleman  in  the  back  with 
a  jacket  on  who's  been  very  patient  and  very  persistent. 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you.  My  name  is  Vem  Mitchell  and  I'm 
from  Concord.  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Zeliff,  welcome  home.  I,  too,  would 
call  you  John,  sir,  because  I  not  only  watch  you  on  C-SPAN,  I  read 
about  you,  too. 

I  am  a  Vietnam  veteran  here  in  New  Hampshire,  and  belong  to 
several  veterans  organizations.  We've  been  reading  a  lot  about  vet- 
erans' cuts  in  benefits,  which  many  of  us  have  a  hard  time  getting 
now.  We  also  read  in  the  newspaper  about  this  administration  giv- 
ing money  to  Russia  so  their  officers  can  do  this  housing  or  what- 
ever. Many  of  the  veterans,  which  totals  about  143,000  of  us  here 
in  New  Hampshire  now.  We  don't  know  how  many  is  in  Haiti  or 
Bosnia  from  New  Hampshire  right  now,  but  there's  anywhere  from 
30,000  to  40,000  girls  and  boys  graduating  from  high  schools  here 
in  New  Hampshire  per  year,  which  many  of  them  will  go  in  the 
service.  I  served  approximately  6  or  7  years  in  the  service,  spent 
3  years  in  Vietnam  and  I  went  willing.  But,  when  we  got  home,  as 
you  gentlemen  know,  we've  had  a  lot  of  problems. 

But,  all  the  time  we  read  about  $7  billion  cuts  in  VA  programs 
over  the  next  7  years  that's  coming  up.  We  read  about  benefit  serv- 
ices already  been  suffered.  Nearly  $10  billion  in  cuts  over  the  last 
12  years.  Just  on  the  other — the  last  two  budget  reconciliation  acts, 
veterans'  programs  were  cut  more  than  $6  billion.  We  just  can't  af- 
ford it.  With  the  cuts  in  Medicaid  and — we  need  a  home.  I  get — 
many  of  them  get  a  lot  of  their  medicines  from  the  VA.  It  is  getting 
to  be  a  little  worrisome.  We  just  can't  see  all  this  foreign  aid  going 
overseas  and  everything  and  our  veterans  should  be  taken  care  of. 
They're  going  to  be  going  time  after  time  after  time,  no  matter  who 
is  President  or  whoever — apparently,  we  plan  to  be  the  policemen 
of  the  world. 

Kids  are  going  to  come  home.  My  son  is  getting  ready,  I  don't — 
I'll  be  the  first  to  admit,  I  am  sad  to  say  I  don't  want  him  to  go, 
because  I'm  afraid  of  what's  going  to  happen  when  he  gets  home. 
What's  there  going  to  be  for  him?  I  know  you  gentlemen  are  tr3dng. 
I  read  this  article  about  you,  sir,  and  I  know  you're  all  looking  at 
it.  But  really,  really  think  about  this.  Honestly,  it's  going  to  play 
one  big  part  in  any  of  the  elections  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  I  wish  you'd  give  me  a  copy  of  what  you're  reading 
from.  I'm  a  veteran,  OK.  But,  I  don't  know  what  you're  reading 
from,  because  our  bill  that  we  passed  had  an  increase  in  veterans' 
benefits.  So,  I  don't  know  who — it's  like  this  other  stuff  you  read 
in  the  media,  I  don't  know  where  it  comes  from.  I  sit  on  VA  HUD. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know  you  do,  sir,  that's  why  I'm  bringing  it  to 
you. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  I  sit  on  the  committee  of  appropriations  that  funds 
veterans  affairs.  I'll  get  you  a  copy  of  what  we  passed  and  let  you 
see.  It's  not  a  decrease,  even  over  last  year's  budget;  it's  an  in- 
crease over  last  year's  budget. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We've  been  seeing  VA  Hospitals  closing.  We've 
been  seeing  the  redoing  of  VA  systems. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Well,  if  you  think  people  run  to  the  VA  Hospitals 
for  care,  a  lot  of  VA  Hospitals,  a  lot  of  them  are  a  last  resort  for 
people  because  they  can't  get  health  care  anywhere  else.  It  is  not 
the  least  costly  system  that's  out  there.  There  are  many  people  that 
think  the  system  ought  to  be  looked  at.  But,  politically,  again,  like 
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Social  Security  and  some  other  things,  people  won't  look  at  it  re- 
sponsibly. But  when  you — there  are  some  hospitals  that  are  not 
going  to  be  built  that  were  put  in  as  pork-barrel  projects  in  the 
Senate.  If  that's  what  you're  talking  about,  I'll  defend  that  every 
day  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  how  about  the  closing  of  hospitals? 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Those  don't  need  to  be  built.  We  don't  need  more 
hospital  beds  in  this  country  today.  We've  got  lots  and  lots — one  of 
the  biggest  problems  in  health  care  today  is  there  are  too  many  va- 
cant beds  in  the  system  that  we're  all  paying  for. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  That's  what  we  need  to  look  at.  But  I  want  to  look 
at  your  stuff  because  it's  not  true. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Even  some  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
and  the  Concord  Coalition  and  the  President's  bipartisan  commis- 
sion on  entitlement  and  tax  reform  have  proposed  deep  cuts  in  vet- 
erans' programs.  These  include  plans  to  tax  VA  disability,  death 
benefits. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  What  are  you  reading  from?  That's  not  us. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  just  suggest  to  you 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  mean  these  are  the  articles  we  are  getting. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  That  is  not  what  we  passed,  that  is  not  us. 

Chairman  Kasich.  See,  what  you  have  to  understand  is  there's 
a  lot  of  people  who  get  paid  money  to  try  to  scare  people  so  they'll 
send  them  more  money. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Oh,  I  know  that.  The  media  is  throwing  that  on 
you  Republicans  now. 

Chairman  Kasich.  What  we  need  to  do  to  resolve  this — ^you  won- 
der why  we  want  to  transfer  power  and  money  and  influence  out 
of  that  city.  What  we  want  to  do  is,  sir,  we  want  to  get  you  together 
today  with  Congressman  Hobson,  have  you  guys  talk  as  soon  as 
we're  finished  here.  We'll  try  to  get  this  reconciled.  How's  that? 
Can't  get  much  better  than  that.  I  bring  Hobson  all  the  way  from 
Ohio  to  fix  this. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  CUMMINGS.  Good  afternoon.  I'm  Suzanne  Cummings.  First  of 
all,  I'd  like  to  say  thank  you  to  the  chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  also  to  Congressman  Zeliff.  I'm  a  member  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business.  I'm  also  a  member  of  NFIB. 

I  think  the  message  is  unified,  and  I've  heard  a  lot  of  people  here 
today  speaking  and  the  message  all  seems  to  be  the  same.  There's 
a  lot  of  valid  points  here.  There's  a  lot  of  things  that  have  been 
said,  but  one  thing  I  think  I'd  like  to  say  and  I  think  I  stand  and 
I  speak  on  behalf  of  small  business,  is  that  small  businesses  would 
like  to  be  treated  and  would  like  to  be  on  an  even  playing  field 
with  the  large  businesses.  It  would  be  nice  if  salaries,  benefits, 
taxes  and  everything  were  proportionate  to  the  gross  revenues  for 
small  businesses,  as  they  are  for  the  large. 

It  would  also  be  nice  if  they  were  able  to  deduct  all  of  the  same 
deductions  that  the  large  businesses  can  deduct.  There's  a  lot  of  ef- 
forts going  on  as  far  as  trying  to  get  the  voice  of  small  businesses 
heard.  The  White  House  Conference  has  been  one  example.  I  also 
know  that  Congressman  Zeliff  has  been  working  with  setting  up 
the  Small  Business  Task  Force,  to  which  I'm  a  member,  and  he's 
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put  a  great  deal  of  effort  in  to  it,  along  with  the  other  members. 
But  we'd  really  like  to  ask  for  and  what  small  business  is  truly 
seeking  is  an  even  opportunity.  An  opportunity  to  be  heard.  We  are 
the  lifeblood  of  America.  There's  over  80  percent  of  businesses  that 
are  small  business.  We  need  to  survive.  We  need  to  be  considered 
evenly  and  we  need  to  have  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  grow 
and  to  be  able  to  put  aside. 

What  I'd  like  to  see  is  that  in  looking  at  the  balanced  budget,  all 
of  us  running  small  businesses  run  on  a  balanced  budget  or  we 
wouldn't  survive.  If  we  continued  to  do  with  a  constant  deficit,  we'd 
be  devastated.  So,  please,  in  balancing  the  budget,  the  only  thing 
we're  asking  is  give  us  a  fair  chance.  Give  small  business  an  oppor- 
tunity to  survive  and  don't  put  us  under  the  carpet,  and  let  us  re- 
main the  lifeblood  of  America. 

Chairman  ICasich.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Styles.  My  name  is  Tom  Styles.  First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  com- 
mend you  on  the  work  that  you're  doing  down  there.  I  have  you  as 
my  cure  for  insomnia  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  because  it's  the 
only  time  I  get  to  watch  C-SPAN,  as  my  business  keeps  me  work- 
ing from  early  morning  until  late  at  night. 

One  of  the  things  I  just  wanted  to  mention,  first  of  all,  is  that 
I  believe  that  the  perpetuation  or  having  government  be  perpetual 
like  it  is  on  the  increasing  side,  in  the  graphs  that  I've  seen  here 
today  in  the  little  pamphlet  that  was  passed  out,  I  noticed  that 
government  is  constantly  increasing  in  size  and  scope.  The  thing  of 
it  is  that  with  that  increase  and  with  the  amount  of  revenues  that 
are  being  taken  out  of  my  pocket  and  out  of  everybody  else's  pock- 
et, here  comes  higher  costs  in  everything  that  we  purchase.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  in  business,  everything  that  is  manufactured 
that  is  sold  in  the  market,  carries  with  it  a  cost  of  taxation.  Those 
taxes  are  passed  then  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  increased  cost  of 
goods. 

Now,  when  people  that  I've  heard  here  today  talk  about  continu- 
ing the  perpetuation  or  the  increase  in  government  and  wanting  to 
continue  to  take  money  out  of  people's  pockets  and  put  it  into  gov- 
ernment in  order  that  government  would  be  able  to  do  something 
for  people  rather  than  leaving  it  with  the  people  and  letting  people 
do  things  for  themselves,  it  annoys  me.  It  appalls  me.  My  concern 
here  is  is  that  I  feel  as  though  as  a  business  person,  I  can  much 
better  spend  that  money  on  the  creation  of  jobs.  I  helped  start  a 
small  technology  firm,  which  that  particular  technology  firm  saw 
its  product  working  in  the  space  shuttle  to  take  pictures  of  the 
earth.  But,  that  particular  company,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
overwhelming  amount  of  taxation  that  it  was  placed  under,  had  a 
very  difficult  time  in  getting  by. 

We  saw  that  firsthand,  that  if  we  had  the  money,  if  we  didn't 
have  to  pay  so  much  out  in  taxes,  that  we  would  be  able  to  hire 
more  people,  fund  that  company,  put  more  people  to  work.  I  believe 
that's  the  same  cause  that  a  lot  of  the  business  people  out  there 
have  today,  is  that  they  would  much  rather  spend  those  dollars 
themselves  putting  people  to  work,  getting  people  into  their  oper- 
ations, expanding  their  businesses  and  so  on. 

My  question  to  you  would  be,  in  your  quest  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et, how  would  you  go  about  taking  the  dollars  that  are  saved  in  the 
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interest  costs  and  passing  them  back,  because  you're  paying  $228 
billion,  as  I  see,  in  interest  payments  on  the  debt?  Once  you  bring 
that  debt  down,  you  decrease  the  amount  of  interest  payments, 
thereby  saving  money.  Would  you  spend  that  money  on  something 
else  or  would  you  return  that  money  to  the  people  so  that  they  can 
create  more  jobs,  et  cetera? 

Chairman  Kasich.  Why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  answer.  What  do 
you  think  I'd  give  you  as  an  answer  on  that? 

Mr.  Styles.  I  would  think  you  would  say,  "Of  course,  we'll  return 
it  to  you." 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Haettenschwiller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  committee.  As  we  say  in  our  committee,  for  the  record,  my 
name  is  Alphonse  Haettenschwiller,  and  I'm  from  Nashua. 

I've  listened  very  attentively  to  the  committee  and  the  Members 
all  afternoon  and  I've  come  to  a  very  profound  conclusion.  You  are 
definitely  faced  with  Hobson's  choice.  Rhina  Petit  and  the  Father 
brought  up  a  couple  of  issues  that  I  was  going  to  deal  with  and  I 
will  just  follow  on  there.  I  am  a  fortunate  recipient  of  a  number 
of  the  Federal  entitlement  programs  that  have  been  referred  to  this 
afternoon. 

As  Mrs.  Petit  pointed  out,  there  are  apparently  many  corpora- 
tions who  are  also  feeding  at  the  entitlement  trough.  Now,  when 
I  hear  those  entitlements  or  the  reduction  of  those  entitlements 
being  seriously  addressed  in  Congress,  I  will  step  up  to  the  plate 
and  take  my  share  of  cuts  in  my  entitlements.  Until  that  time, 
however,  I  must  tell  you  seriously,  I  will  fight  for  every  nickel  that 
I'm  entitled  to. 

Chairman  Kasich.  What  we're  going  to  do — it's  5  minutes  to  4, 
so  we've  got  just  a  couple  more  we're  going  to  take.  Then  we're 
going  to  wrap  up.  I  think  this  gentleman  is  being  voted  in  to  some- 
thing, so  why  don't  we  get  to  him. 

Mr.  Wright.  My  name  is  Bob  Wright.  And,  there  are  two  specific 
terms  that  scare  the  bejeebers  out  of  me.  One  is  the  discharge  peti- 
tion. Now,  this  is  whereby  a  Congress  person  would  tell  constitu- 
ents that  he  or  she  was  in  favor  of  a  bill,  but  vote  to  keep  it  from 
being  voted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  then  go  back  and  say, 
"you  see,  I  would  have  voted  for  it  but  it  never  got  to  the  floor," 

The  other  one  is  baseline  budgeting,  which  is  kind  of  like  saying 
that  the  normal  budget  increase  is  10  percent,  but  we'll  reduce  it 
to  8  percent.  I'll  go  home  and  I'll  tell  my  people  I  saved  you  2  per- 
cent. We  hear  it  today,  for  example,  a  6-percent  proposed  increase 
in  Medicare  expense  is  not  an  increase,  it  is  a  cut.  To  me  this  is, 
you  know  this  is  really  double  speaking,  but  it  is  so  pervasive  that 
your  media  networks,  your  papers,  even  NPR  will  talk  about  this, 
this  proposed  increase  as  a  cut, 

I  h?.ve  two  questions,  how  did  we  get  to  be  so  Orwellian  and  can 
we  correct  it?  My  second  question  is,  why  has  not  the  deviousness 
of  baseline  budgeting  been  at  least  explored  in  the  media? 

Chairman  Kasich,  Let  me  just  quickly  tell  you  that  in  the  House 
side,  we  don't  use  baseline  budgeting  anymore.  We  have  engaged 
for  15  months  to  say  that  if  you  get  more  this  year  than  you  got 
last  year,  that's  an  increase.  But  I  think  you  know,  sir,  that — you 
know,  over  the  last  40  years,  41  years,  there's  been  an  incredible 
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transfer  of  power  to  that  city.  Frankly,  if  you  had  my  power  and 
I  wanted  it  back,  I'm  not  so  sure  you'd  be  so  quick  to  give  it  back. 
There's  a  lot  of  excuses  as  to  why  we  can't  have  change,  but  that's 
a  whole  other  campaign  speech  and  we'll  just  do  that  sometime 
when  we're  not  officially  here  with  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  wanted  to  just  say  that  I  think  we're  all  taken  aback.  I  just 
said  to  Charlie,  do  you  know  this  guy  and  Charlie  said,  "no,  I 
don't."  I'm  just  amazed  at  how  you  would  know  about  baseline 
budgeting.  You  see  there  are  some  people  that  think  people  aren't 
informed,  well,  people  are  informed  and  they're  awfully  darn  smart. 

Mr.  Wright.  Can  I  tell  you  how  I  know  about  baseline  budget- 
ing? 

Chairman  Kasich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  Rush  Limbaugh. 

Chairman  Kasich.  There  you  go. 

Mr.  Donahue.  Bob  Donahue,  I'm  from  Merrimack,  NH.  This  is 
just  a  suggestion.  It's  to  develop  a  vehicle  for  ideas  and  also  to  find 
out  what  the  public  is  thinking  at  this  point  in  time. 

It's  simply  a  postcard,  my  name,  your  name,  and  Dear  John,  Ka- 
sich, that  is.  This  postcard  is  simply  a  device  to  generate  ideas  and 
feed  back  from  the  constituency.  It  allows  us  to  help.  An  idea  only 
has  to  be  a  seed.  So,  if  you  can  write  in  the  back  of  the  postcard, 
you  don't  have  an  excuse  for  not  reading  it  and  I  end  it  respect- 
fully. Bob  Donahue. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Wonderful.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  think 
most  of  our  good  ideas  don't  come  from  us  or  our  staff.  They  come 
from  you  and  that's  why  we're  here.  We're  going  to  do  two  more, 

Mr.  Summers.  Thank  you  very  much.  I'm  Bill  Summers,  from 
Grafton,  NH.  I'm  honored  to  address  this  committee  and  I  think  it's 
a  phenomenal  thing  that  you've  done  to  come  to  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  I'm  not  sure  whether  it's  the  first  congressional  com- 
mittee to  come  up  and  air  your  ideas  and  things  to  the  public,  but 
I  greatly  appreciate  it. 

I've  just  got  10  little  commandments,  general  commandments 
that  I'd  like  to  read  off.  I  know  you're  not  trying  to  starve  the  peo- 
ple and  the  children.  I  know  you're  not  trying  to  put  the  elderly 
out  in  the  streets.  I  know  you're  not  trying  to  not  care  about  the 
special  people  in  this  country.  We  have  heart  here  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. We  care  and  we've  heard  it  all  day  today. 

So,  my  first  commandment  is,  this  is  our  money  that  you're  deal- 
ing with;  it  doesn't  belong  to  you.  You're  our  employees;  I'm  not 
angry  at  you. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Is  that  still  the  first? 

Mr.  Summers.  It's  the  first.  The  second  commandment  is  to  get 
rid  of  government  waste.  We  have,  for  instance,  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  that  hasn't  been  collected  in  taxes  over  the  past 
years,  there's — ^you  know  what  it  is.  The  third  commandment  is  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  tax  pork  to  any  of  the  bills  that  go  out.  The  fourth 
commandment  is  to  demand  accountability  for  every  dollar  budg- 
eted and  spent.  The  fifth  commandment  is  to  demand  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. The  sixth  commandment  is  to  work  for  smaller,  less  intru- 
sive government.  The  seventh  commandment  is  not  everyone  needs 
Social  Security.  There's  a  small  group  down  the  bottom  that  need 
it.  A  lot  of  people  do  not  need  it. 
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The  eighth  commandment,  not  everyone  needs  welfare.  The  peo- 
ple that  need  it  should  get  it  and  you've  got  my  dollar  for  it.  But, 
we  don't  have  to  put  the  country  on  welfare.  The  ninth  command- 
ment is  not  everyone  needs  help  with  health  care  reform.  A  good 
number  of  them  need  it,  but  not  the  entire  250  million  people.  The 
10th  commandment  is  to  reduce  taxes,  and  the  theory  behind  that 
is  the  less  money  Washington  has,  the  smarter  they'll  make  use  of 
it.  We  don't  have  any  more  money  to  give  to  you  and  we  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you'd  let  us  have  our  own  money. 

With  that,  I  believe  you're  doing  the  right  thing  regrading  the 
budget.  Therefore,  stay  your  course.  Do  not  give  in.  Do  not  com- 
promise on  your  goals  and  principles.  Remember,  this  work  is  what 
you're  doing  for  the  American  people. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Let  me  just  suggest,  not  quite  as  good  as 
Moses,  but  not  bad. 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  My  name  is  Gardner  Goldsmith.  I  come  from 
the  lovely  town  of  Amherst.  I  hope  everybody  will  stop  by  some 
time,  a  little  plug  for  our  town.  First  of  all,  I  wanted  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  coming  down,  as  everyone  has.  I  hope  some  of  the 
folks  who  might  see  little  bits  of  this  in  media  clips  will  understand 
how  much  work  you  do  in  trying  to  get  input  from  folks.  I  think 
you  get  criticized  a  great  deal  from  members  of — ^by  members  of  the 
media,  and  in  many  instances,  that  is  totally  unwarranted.  It 
shows  just  how  much  heart  you  guys  have  to  come  down  here  and 
work  so  hard. 

One  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  comment  on,  very  quickly,  and  un- 
fortunately, the  Father  is  no  longer  here,  is  that  when  you're  work- 
ing in  a  representative  democracy,  such  as  ours,  you  have  to  be 
careful  as  far  as  how  great  the  extent  of  government  becomes  and 
what  government  will  do.  I  think  we  all  know  that  government's 
basic  function  is  to  keep  and  ensure  our  liberties.  I  think  the  prob- 
lem is  that  when  you  start  getting  into  imposition  of  morals  to  help 
someone  in  this  instance  and  help  someone  in  that  instance,  those 
are  situations  that  should  be  left  to  the  people  and  neighbors  and 
so  on.  It  distances  one  another. 

It  distances  neighbors  from  one  another  when  a  Federal  bureauc- 
racy takes  over  that  responsibility.  I  think  that's  something  that 
the  Father  should  really  understand,  especially  someone  who 
works  within  the  parameters  of  religion.  His  imposition  of  morals 
on  some  people  to  pay  money  to  people  who  might  be  indigent  or 
poor,  he's  asking  some  people  who  may  have  parents  with  cancer 
to  give  up  money  that  they  may  need.  Those  are  moral  imperatives 
that  I  think  government  should  not  be  involved  with  manipulating. 
Those  should  be  left  up  to  the  individuals.  The  less  government  in- 
volvement there  is  on  those  the  better. 

I  just  wanted  to  ask,  and  you  might  have  already  covered  this. 
Just  very  quickly,  I  was  wondering  about  the  recent  telecommuni- 
cations act  that  was  passed.  I  think  you  folks  did  a  wonderful  job 
on  everything,  except  the  V-chip.  It  was  so  terrific.  The  government 
is  getting  out  of  the  hair.  Ed  Markey  had  done  such  a  rotten  job 
a  few  years  ago  of  raising — of  lowering  some  of  the  rates  for  people 
with  cable  television  and  so  on.  I  was  just  wondering  why  you  had 
done  such  a  terrific  job  on  all  those  instances  until  you  finally  get 
to  the  V-chip  and  then  you  force  manufacturers  of  television  sets 
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to  put  this  computer  chip  in  there,  and,  of  course,  I  think  it's  some- 
thing that's  already  on  the  market  and  should  be  left  up  to  the 
market  itself.  I'll  let  you  comment  if  you  haven't  already. 

Chairman  Kasich.  I  think  you  should  be  aware  of  the  debate. 
The  view  was  that  you  want  to  let  parents  have  the  choice  to  use 
it  or  not  use  it.  I  mean,  that  was  really  the  argument.  Many  of  us 
said,  "No,  you  shouldn't  do  that.  Let  parents  just  turn  the  tele- 
vision set  off."  Somebody  else  said,  "Well,  if  you  stick  it  in  there, 
parents  still  have  the  ultimate  choice."  I  would  just  say  to  you  that, 
you  know,  culturally  speaking,  at  least  we're  worried  about  vio- 
lence and  at  least  we're  worried  about  empowering  parents.  At 
least  we're  aware  that  we  can't  continue  to  operate  in  a  society 
where  we're  not  letting  our  young  people  come  to  understand  what 
good  values  are.  But,  I  respect  the  point  you  make  in  terms  of  not 
having  to  put  that  in  there  and  let  parents  just  decide  to  turn  off 
the  television.  It's  a  good  point. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I'm  Avis  Nichols,  from  the  little  town  of  Warner. 
I'm  also  in  the  legislature,  and  I  have  served  in  the  legislature  with 
Congressman  Bass.  We  hear  a  lot  about  downsizing  right  now.  I 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government  should  stop  doing  the  things  that 
the  States  can  do  for  themselves.  That  would  cut  out  a  great  deal 
of  the  expense.  We  can  do  things  cheaper.  We  know  our  own  situa- 
tions better.  One  thing  is  not  the  same  in  one  State  as  it  is  an- 
other. 

I  realize  that  it  is  the  realities  of  doing  that  are  hard,  serving 
in  the  legislature,  but  I  feel  you  should  try  to  stop  doing  things 
that  we  can  do  for  ourselves. 

Chairman  Kasich.  Thank  you.  This  is  going  to  conclude  the 
hearing.  I  want  to  thank  Congressman  Bass  and  his  staff  for  all 
of  their  very  hard  work  to  organize  this  event.  I  want  to  thank 
Congressman  Zeliff  for  taking  the  time  to  sit  in  with  us  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee  today.  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
my  colleagues  who  are  here  from  other  States  and  took  time  to 
come  here.  Most  important,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you.  I  know  I 
guess  it  was  Churchill  who  said,  "Never  give  in."  I  would  say  to 
you,  never  give  up.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  ulti- 
mately get  their  will.  We  consider  this  to  be  very  constructive  and 
we'll  take  it  back  with  us  inside  the  beltway.  Thank  you  all  very 
much. 

Mr.  Bass.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  everybody  who  came  here 
this  afternoon  and  took  this  time  to  present  their  opinions,  I  want 
to  give  you  my  profound  gratitude  for  coming  here  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  means  a  lot  to  me.  It  means  a  lot  to  Congressman  Zeliff, 
my  colleague,  and  I  know  it  means  a  lot  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  have  their  voices  heard  in  Washington.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kasich.  The  Budget  Committee  will  stand  in  adjournment. 

[Whereupon,  at  4  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Kathleen  C.  Burger,  Chesterfield,  NH 

Please  be  aware  that  I  am  in  complete  support  of  your  efforts  to  bring  Federal 
spending  under  control. 

Medicare:  Although  I  believe  society  has  the  moral  obligation  to  care  for  its  truly 
needy  citizens,  I  am  dismayed  that  seniors,  people  of  my  approximate  age — particu- 
larly the  AARP — seem  willing  to  mortgage  their  children's  and  grandchildren's  fu- 
ture— virtually  enslaving  the  productive  segment  of  society  for  their  own  unreason- 
ably selfish  interests- 

Keep  up  the  great  work.  Reduce  and  cut  spending.  So  much  is  not  necessary.  Give 
more  power  to  the  States. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Antoinette  Cronk,  Portsmouth,  NH 

My  name  is  Antoinette  Cronk.  I'm  42  years  old,  a  college  graduate  of  a  southern 
liberal  arts  college.  I  have  a  BA  degree  in  journalism  with  nistory. 

Because  of  this  degree  and  my  age  I  fully  understand  and  remember  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson's  wishes  and  reasons  for  LBJ's  instituting  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. 

Having  lived  through  the  depression.  President  Johnson  knew  and  understood  full 
well  the  nealth  ramifications  for  persons  living  with  no  medical  insurance  and  living 
below  the  poverty  level.  I  am  also  disabled  but  with  a  different  reason,  I  reside  at 
Betty's  Dream  and  without  Medicaid  I  would  be  residing  in  a  nursing  home. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Eileen  Keim,  Concord,  NH 

First,  welcome  to  New  Hampshire  and  thank  you  for  coming. 

Next,  stop  messing  up. 

This  country  is  not  the  private  property  of  rich  people  and  rich  corporations.  You 
have  been  busy  destroying  opportunities,  supports,  and  security  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ordinary  people  while  enhancing  the  power  and  rewarding  the  greed 
of  those  who  can  subsidize  you.  The  American  voter  may  not  be  for  sale,  but  the 
104th  Congress  is  making  it  clear  that  it  is  for  sale.  One  Member  of  our  freshman 
class  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  at  $183,000  a  year — his  congressional  salary 
and  his  police  pension — he  is  'lower  middle  class."  He  stated  that  "$300,000  to 
$700,000  a  year — that's  middle  class."  You  folks  seem  to  agree,  for  those  are  the 
people  you'll  help  with  your  "middle  class  tax  cut." 

Should  we  work  hard  to  reduce  our  national  debt?  Yes.  But  let's  work  to  get  cor- 
porations and  wealthy  individuals  to  pav  their  share.  Back  in  the  good  ol'  1950's, 
corporations  paid  31  percent  of  the  Federal  general  taxes.  Now,  according  to  the 
graph  in  the  front  of  my  IRS  tax  packet,  they  pay  10  percent.  Back  then,  individuals 
paid  49  percent  of  the  general  taxes;  now,  we  pay  73  percent.  Excise  taxes  and  other 
miscellaneous  taxes  fill  up  that  next  17  percent. 

So,  folks,  I  want  you  to  work  on  H.R.  2534,  the  proposal  that  would  amend  the 
current  tax  laws  to  dramatically  reduce  or  even  eliminate  the  corporate  welfare 
giveaways.  You  may  not  pass  it  as  it  stands,  but  we  out  here  beyond  the  beltway 
deserve  to  see  at  least  80  percent  of  it  take  effect,  and  soon. 

•  No  more  tax  deduction  for  purchasing  a  race  horse. 

•  No  more  deducting  the  cost  of  the  office  Christmas  party. 

•  No  more  unlimited  deductions  for  interest  on  corporate  debt — that  has  only  fi- 
nanced leveraged  takeovers  and  buyouts,  making  fewer  decently  pa5dng  jobs  avail- 
able for  ordinary  taxpayers. 
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•  No  more  subsidizing  Coca  Cola's — or  any  other  huge  corporation's — inter- 
national advertising. 

•  No  more  subsidizing  overseas  manufacturing  facilities. 

•  No  more  tobacco  subsidies. 

•  No  more  selling  off  the  Federal  petroleum  reserves. 

•  No  more  destruction  of  our  rivers,  our  air,  our  land — maintain  EPA  and  OSHA. 
What  we  lose  in  profitability  will  be  made  up  on  the  savings  when  we  don't  have 
to  support  the  people  who  didn't  get  badly  injured.  That's  an  avoided  cost,  and  is 
well  worth  considering. 

•  Charge  a  fair  rental  for  grazing  on  public  lands;  do  not  open  Alaska's  North 
Slope  for  the  benefit  of  Japan  and  tne  profit  of  the  giant  oil  companies;  gJlow  con- 
servation societies  to  bid  on  leases  for  use  of  public  lands  even  if  they  won't  cut 
down  trees,  kill  animals,  graze,  or  mine. 

•  Defeat  the  proposed  telecommunications  bill,  because  it  will  reduce  our  access 
to  a  variety  of  opinions  and  viewpoints  and  make  us  a  less  informed  society.  Some 
of  us  are  still  Jeffersonians  and  believe  that  an  informed  electorate  is  vital  to  a  suc- 
cessful democracy.  Of  course,  maybe  a  less  informed  society  is  exactly  what  you 
want. 

•  Reduce  the  size  of  our  standing  Armed  Forces  and  the  budget  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

Ending  welfare  as  we  know  it  shouldn't  mean  throwing  the  costs  back  to  the 
States  and  communities.  It  will  take  serious  work,  and  we  can't  start  any  sooner. 
Let's  take  a  serious  look  at  the  problem.  Personally,  I  think  developing  more  decent- 
paying  iobs  for  young  men  with  or  without  college  would  go  a  long  way  to  reducing 
the  problem  of  children  in  poverty. 

Because  there  is  little  action  Congress  takes  that  is  not  budget  related,  and  be- 
cause the  House  controls  the  budget  process  and  you  control  the  budget  process  in 
the  House,  I  address  all  these  concerns  to  you,  collectively  and  individually.  You 
have  excellent  salaries,  super  benefits,  a  knockout  pension  plan.  It's  time  you  looked 
at  what  is  happening  to  the  rest  of  us. 

You  who  are  Republicans  seem  to  think  you  were  voted  in  on  the  basis  of  that 
Contract  With  America.  Most  of  us  never  heard  of  it  until  too  late.  What  we  wanted 
was  what  we  heard  you  talking  about — an  end  to  gridlock.  We  thought  it  meant 
more  serious  negotiation  and  an  end  to  posturing.  We  were  misled.  There  is  still 
time  for  you  to  make  the  necessary  changes,  and  I  for  one  hope  that  you  will  take 
action  to  do  so. 

Prepared  Statement  of  JAcra  Mike 

My  name  is  Jacki  Mike.  I'm  37  years  old  and  I'm  a  victim  of  domestic  violence. 
I  have  been  incapacitated  because  of  it  for  the  last  18  years. 

Before  my  injury  I  would  have  never  known  about  Medicaid.  As  with  any  State 
or  Federal  program  there  are  two  sides  to  every  coin.  First,  Medicaid  pays  for  per- 
sonal care  attendants  from  Area  Homemaker  and  Granite  State  Independent  Living 
Foundation.  These  PCA's  help  us  in  and  out  of  bed  every  day  and  without  them  it 
would  cost  $1.4  million  to  put  all  24  residents  in  a  nursing  home. 

Second,  it  is  very  hard  to  find  a  doctor  who  will  accept  Medicaid  because  they  take 
so  long  to  pay  and  pay  less  than  what  most  doctors  charge  and  after  the  age  of  21, 
Medicaid  only  covers  extractions  at  the  dentist.  They  don  t  cover  podiatry.  Many  op- 
tometrists refuse  to  accept  Medicaid  clients  because  they  are  afraid  they  won't  get 
paid.  I  had  to  get  all  my  teeth  extracted  just  to  stop  an  excruciating  toothache. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Penny  Ranger 

Good  afternoon,  gentlemen.  It  seems  we  have  to  do  this  every  4  years.  I  hope  that 
when  I  am  through  describing  the  services  I  need,  the  ones  you  are  proposing  to 
cut,  you  will  understand  why  your  decision  will  be  disastrous.  Since  you  asked  for 
my  opinion,  here  it  goes. 

As  far  as  Social  Security  income  for  children  goes,  I  live  on  $470  per  month.  Out 
of  that,  I  pay  $139  for  rent.  Now,  I  have  $331  left.  I  pay  phone  and  cable  at  $48. 
Now,  I  have  $283  left.  That  is  $9.43  per  day.  I  am  sure  you  spend  more  than  that 
on  your  lunch  per  day.  Matter  of  fact,  that  might  be  enough  for  the  tip  you  give 
at  lunch.  What  would  you  like  to  cut  from  the  leftover  $2,  $3.  Let's  compare  equal- 
ity— let's  take  what  you  make  per  day  and  make  equal  cuts. 

Most  of  us  would  like  to  work,  but  since  we  have  a  range  of  disabilities  and  most 
of  us  cannot  work,  we  make  up  for  that  with  grit  and  determination  and  blaze  new 
trails — such  as  the  A.D.A.  which  President  Bush  signed  into  effect  in  1990.  Cutting 
this  would  equate  to  cutting  our  civil  rights.  Maybe  you  are  considering  building 
more  nursing  homes.  That  will  cost  a  bundle. 
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How  about  this  idea — building  more  handicapped  housing  and  keeping  us  inde- 
pendent. The  cost  of  nursing  homes  is  two-and-a-half  times  the  cost  of  independ- 
ence. The  services  needed  for  independence  in  the  community  we  receive  through 
G.S.I. L.F.  and  other  services  paid  through  Medicaid  and  Medicare.  These  services 
provide  me  with  PCA's  to  get  me  up  in  the  morning,  bathed  and  fed.  And  because 
of  these  services,  I  have  blossomed.  That  is  because  I  am  in  control  of  my  own  life, 
as  it  says  in  the  Constitution. 

So  this  is  what  programs  do  for  me.  By  warehousing  disabled  and  elderly,  you 
are  losing  the  benefit  of  diversity,  ideas,  and  resources  in  society. 

Benefits  you  say?  Besides  the  intrinsic  value  as  a  human  being,  I  am  your  mirror. 
I  help  society  to  understand  what  it  means  to  be  humane.  As  far  as  the  A.D.A.  goes, 
again,  we  are  the  front  runners  toward  accessibility. 

Medicaid:  The  necessity  of  Medicaid  is  needed  for  our  health  and  maintaining  our 
status  in  the  community.  These  are  according  to  statistics — there  are  4  million  dis- 
abled people  in  need  of  some  assistance.  You  are  looking  for  a  lot  of  votes.  The  dis- 
abled are  a  part  of  the  diversity  that  is  the  strength  of  the  American  society.  We 
are  an  asset,  not  a  liability. 

Again,  my  name  is  Penny  Ranger — I  am  your  mirror  and  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
this  Congress  playing  "Let's  see  what  we  can  cut  from  the  elderly  and  disabled  safe- 
ty net." 

Thank  you. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  W.  Wright,  Jr.,  Bradford,  NH 

The  Contract:  I  believe  that  all  provisions  in  the  Contract  With  America  were 
voted.  And  the  promise  was  that  each  item  would  be  voted  up  or  down  in  the 
House — not  that  each  provision  would  become  law. 

Two  cynical  tools  of  the  previous  Democratic  Congress  was  the  discharge  peti- 
tion— whereby  a  Congressperson  would  tell  constituents  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a 
bill,  but  vote  to  keep  it  from  being  voted  on  the  floor  of  the  House — and  baseline 
budgeting.  That  is  saying  that  normal  budget  increase  was  10  percent,  and  reducing 
to  8  percent — then  going  to  the  public  and  say  that  the  budget  was  cut  2  percent. 

We  hear  it  today — a  6-percent  proposed  increase  in  Medicare  expense  is  not  an 
increase,  but  a  cut.  To  me  this  is  doublespeak,  but  it  is  so  pervasive  that  NBC,  CBS, 
ABC,  CNN  (Clinton  News  Network),  and  the  daily  papers  report  this  6-percent  pro- 
posed increase  as  a  cut. 

I  have  two  questions:  One  general  and  one  specific. 

No.  1,  how  did  we  become  so  Orwellian,  and  can  it  be  corrected? 

No.  2,  regarding  the  alleged  Medicare  cuts,  why  has  the  deviousness  of  baseline 
budgeting  not  been  media  explored? 
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